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COLLARS 


CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


Your Desire for Comfort 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will not be 
satisfied until you wear Linene Collars. 
If you can’t find them at the stores, petes 10 for 25 cents, we 
will send sample box by mail, prepaid, for 30 cents, in U 
Stamps, or a single sample free. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 














Think How Long You’ve Bothered with That 


Same Old Corn 


Other folks do this: 
They apply a Blue-jay oe, and 


Perhaps you have pared it an hun- 
, dred times and seen 
it grow again. 

You have daubed it 
with liquids, maybe. 
Or used old-time plas- 
ters. 

And the corn re- 
mains as bothersome 
asever. It willremain 
until you treat it in a 
scientific way. 


the pain stops instantly. ‘Then, for 48 
hours, they forget the corn. 

In two days the corn is loosened, 
and they lift it out. 

No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. 
And no more bother with that corn. 

A million corns monthly are now 
being removed in this gentle, modern 
way. Try it on that old corn. 








Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax.. It loosens the corn, 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists —15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more 
practical manner, sought pro- 
tection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the tele- 
phone. 


Today the telephone is a 


means of protection more 


potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 
walls, 





One System 








The Bell System has carried 
the telephone wires every- 
where throughout the land, so 
that all the people are bound 
together for the safety and 
freedom of each. 


iThis telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches the 
most isolated homes. Such 
ease of communication makes 
us a homogeneous people and 
thus fosters and protects our 
national ideals and political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











shaved soap. 
Vacuum Washer. 
the cleansing operation begins. 


Illustrating Washer in Boiler on Stove. 


The ‘‘Perfection’’ fits inside any wash-boiler. 
filled with cold water, to which is added a sufficient quantity of 
The clothes are placed in the boiler round the 
When the water comes to the boiling-point 
The boiling water is drawn by the 
Vacuum into the bottom of the funnel and forced out through the 
fountainhead. This circulation of the water continues as long as 
the boiler remains upon the stove, ten gallons of boiling soapy water 
being forced through the fiber of the clothes every minute. 
chine washes a boiler full of clothes in the short space of 20 minutes. 
For the cleansing of woolens, the top of the Washer is made 
removable and a long handle inserted. The Washer is held in the 
position shown in the illustration, and worked up and down, just 
touching the top of the clothes lightly. The machine thus becomes 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LOTMA MONON OOO OOOO OOOO NOOO OO MOTTO 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE 
SPECIAL OFFER: (ect Washer cmplat 


given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion and 50 cents extra; 
or sold to any one for $2.50. In all cases we deliver free 
anywhere in the United States. Offer expires Oct. 1, 1913. 








HE Perfection Vacuum Washer 

is the first practical washing 

device to be produced at a moder- 

ate price. It isa wonderful labor- 

saver, and will go far toward light- 

- ening the burdens of the housewife 

to whom wash-day has been the 
‘*blue’’ day of the week. 

The remarkable feature about 
this device is its simplicity, yet it 
will positively wash the clothes 
without the aid of the wash-board 
or hand -rubbing, and the clothes 
are washed as clean as. by hand. 

The boiler is then 


a suction washer, drawing the 
water up and down through the 
clothes. Five minutes is ample 
time to cleanse a tubful of clothes 
by this process, and the work 
compares in results with expert 
laundry work. The Washer with 
handle attached is also very con- 
venient for rinsing and bluing. 


ADVANTAGES : 


It washes without rubbing. 
‘It eliminates all hand labor. 


It runs itself. 


The ma- 


The Perfection Vacuum Clothes Washer. 


SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


It saves wear on the clothes. 
be washed without injury. 


The heat from the stove does all the work. 
operator can forget the washing until it is time to take it off the stove. 


It both cleanses and disinfects the clothes. 


It saves time, shortens the washing period, and enables the 
housewife to do other work at the same time. 


It helps solve the servant problem. 
of valuable servants who object to the drudgery of the wash-board. 


It will pay for itself in a short time both through the saving of 
wear on clothes and the saving of labor. 


WAT OTATATOIATIAION 


Washing Woolens, also Rinsing and Bluing. 
Even the most delicate laces can 


The 


You can retain the services 
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very innermost cen- 

ter of a cyclone, at 
the core of the twisting, 
raging whir] wind, there is 
a tiny point of absolute 
stillness—a sort of pocket 
of peace, as it were.’ ’”’ 

In his raucous, uncer- 
tain, boyish voice, Tom 
Penniman read the pas- 
sage derisively, and tossed 
the magazine half-way 
across the room. 

**T don’t believe any 
such thing !’’ he cried. 
‘“*The fellow who wrote 
that had never been west 
of Buffalo, and wouldn’t 
know a _ funnel - shaped 
eloud from a cirrus 
cloud. ’”’ 

Tom had reached a 
boisterous and skeptical 
age. He left the sofa with 
a bound, stumbled over 
Edith’s feet, and pulled 
Dot’s hair until she 
squealed indignantly. 
Then, with his hand on 
the door-knob, he turned 
to Lila. 

‘*Lila, did you think 
there was any ‘peace 
pocket’ in your Kansas 
eyclone, that time?’’ he 
asked. 

Lila, who had started 
to speak, found herself 
effectually silenced. She 
would have liked to con- 
tradict Tom, but she had 
to consider the reputation 
of her one adventure; she 
compromised by saying 
nothing. Her questioner, 
unabashed, left the room, whis- 
tling shrilly. 

The Penniman sitting-room 
was large and sunny. It had 
to be large in order to accom- (CY¥-"— 
modate the Penniman crowd, W235 
fourteen strong when Wright *° 
Penniman and his family, who 


“| is said that in the 
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lived next door, were on hand; and it could | 


not be otherwise than sunny at that particular 
hour. Dot and Gray had sent every shade 
humming to the top, and were searching for a 
lost checker man. It was a Saturday after- 
noon in May, with dinner just over, and the 
‘rabble, ’’ as Tom called it, not yet dispersed 
on their various ways. 

Footsteps in the room above shook the 
ceiling, and Tom, hardly out of the door, 
stuck his head back with a mischievous look. 
‘*Listen to Larry, getting into his best bib 
and tucker. He’s going out into society. May 
I claim you for Saturday afternoon, Miss 
Nelson?’’ Tom mimicked Lawrence’s ‘‘com- 
pany’’ tones, and Dot and Gray, pausing in 
their game, shouted with laughter. 

Edith bent low over her sewing, and tried 
not to smile at Tom’s rndeness. For Edith 
and Lawrence were in the same boat—just 
launched, that is, on the uncertain sea of 
grown-up-hood, and sensitive accordingly. 
But Ruth in her corner smiled at her red- 
haired brother, and then shook her head gently 
as she saw him take on Edith’s expression, 
together with a smirk that, fortunately, no one 
had ever seen Edith wear. ‘‘Why, goo-ood 
evening !’’ he began; then, seeing the rebuking 
face in the corner, he disappeared. The room 
echoed with the bang he gave the door. 

Ruth bent to her darning again. She was 
lame, but no one would have known it by any 
other sign than that she stayed in her chair 
most of the time, and rolled herself from place 
to place. She had been in that chair so long 
that the other Pennimans had forgotten how 
she had looked when she was straight and 
strong. The fall that had crippled her had 
happened when Gray and Dot were scarcely 
more than babies. 

The door opened again, and Lawrence put 
his head in. ‘Say, somebody throw me a 
pair of whole socks, please. Hurry, Lila—l’m 
half an hour late, already. Don’t say yon 
can’t find any, now. Oh, thanks!’’ as a pair 





|of the men. 


of socks, rolled in a neat ball, struck him in | 


the forehead. ‘‘I thought I saw some one of 
you females darning, a while ago.’’ 

With a guilty expression, Lila pushed aside 
the basket of stockings. She had never in her 
life darned a hole as big as a ten-cent piece— 


not because she did not know how, but because 
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“I'LL TELL YOU WHAT'S THE CENTER OF THIS WHIRLWIND HERE.” 


it was more convenient to let some one else do 
it for her. But she knew by experience 
where to find the mended pairs after the week’s 
wash came in. 

There was stillness in the sitting-room, 
broken only by the sliding of checker men. 
Lila read in absorbed interest; Ruth’s brown 
head and Edith’s fair one bent low over their 
work. Edith was embroidering a waist for 
herself; Ruth’s slender fingers steadily basted 
tuck after tuck into a tiny garment for the 
youngest niece. The baby’s mother would 
stitch them later, but Ruth, in the left-hand 
corner of the Penniman fireside, always did 
the preliminary work. 

Lila reached the end of a chapter, and 
glanced out at the window. ‘‘Well, good-by, 
reading!’? she observed. ‘‘Tom’s prancing 
back up the walk with an infant on each side.’’ 

‘“*T wish Wright’s children wouldn’t take 
Saturdays to come over here for a romp,’’ 
Edith said, petulantly. Then, with a shuffle 
and a bang, Tom stood, grinning, on the 
threshold, between two jolly little girls. 

‘*The Misses Penniman,’’ he announced; 
and the two, after poising a moment, like 
plump robins on a bough, flitted forward, 
straight to another lighting-place, Aunt 
Ruthie’s chair. In their flight they jolted the 
checker-board, and scattered men and kings in 
every direction. The players went down on 
their knees in loud lamentation. 

‘*You’re gone, Dot,’’ said Gray from under 
the table, ‘‘unless sister knows just where 
the men were, because I was ahead, and I 
can’t stop now to play off another tie. ’’ 

Dot turned an agonized gaze on Ruth; she 
had so ardently desired to win two out of 
three games! 

Fortunately, Ruth remembered the position 
She had cast a comprehensive 
glance over the black and red field when Lila 
heralded the youngsters’ approach. A little 
later, with a tiny girl tucked safely away 
under either arm, she was successfully rear- 
ranging the battle-field, where Dot soon gained 
a sweeping victory. 

As Aunt Sophie bustled through the room, 
bent on household duties, she smiled in absent- 
minded approval. She was Mr. Penniman’s 
maiden sister; she made her home there and 
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But so vague was Aunt Sophie, and so over- | 
whelmed was she with the affairs of the| 
kitchen and larder, that she seldom found a | 
chance to share the home life of her nieces and | i 
nephews. All her energies seemed to go to| 
providing what she called ‘‘round meals’’ for 
the clamorous young appetites—no mean task | 
in itself. 

That evening, when the family gathered for | 
the half-hour before supper, the sitting-room 
looked tranquil. A crystal vase of jonquils | 
graced the center-table; Dot’s and Gray’s 
story-books were piled ready for use; Mr. 
Penniman’s newspaper hung on the back of | 
his chair, and Larry’s favorite song, for 
Edith to play, was open on the piano. 

**T love this old room at night,°’ remarked | 
Lila, suddenly. ‘‘It’s so peaceful and clean.’’ | 

‘‘Right you are!’ said Tom, from his nest 
of cushions on the sofa. ‘‘She gets on the) 
rampage now and then; but somehow—I don’t | 
know how—she sort of settles, after a while, 
and you don’t remember all the kick-up. ’’ 

‘‘There’s no place like home,’’ Lawrence 
warbled in his mellow bass, and his father | 
reached for his ‘‘aired’’ Evening Star, and 
leaned back with a look of placid content. 

Breakfast was late on Monday morning; and 
when Lila and the boys came down, they 
found only Edith, presiding helplessly at the 
head of the table; her face was worried. 

‘*T wish you’d finish the children off, Lila,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I don’t know what they want, but 
Ruth always does something for them, and 
they keep calling. ’’ 

‘*Well, why can’t Ruth do it now?’’ asked 
Lila. 

‘*Because,—wait a minute, boys,—father | 
came into my room early this morning and 
said that Doctor Evans—the big specialist, you 
know—came down yesterday while we were 


| at church and examined Ruth — 


‘*Examined Ruth?’’ blurted Tom. ‘‘Why, 


| what on earth for?’’ 


**Goon, Edie,’’ Lawrence put in, nervously. 
‘*He thought there was some hope of—of 
making her like the rest of us?’’ 

**One hope in a hundred, he said, and father 
grabbed at it. She didn’t make any fuss about 
going, — fancy Ruth making a fuss, though! 
—and they took her to St. Winifred’s hospital 


acted as housekeeper and general manager. | early this morning—father, and Aunt Sophie, 
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| in the semidarkness. 
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of course, and Wright. 
She wouldn’t have us 
told yesterday for fear it 
would worry us. Dad 
charged me to say to you 
all there was no danger. 
The doctors are only going 
to try some new treat- 
ment; if it doesn’t work, 
she will be no worse off 
than before. ’’ 

That was reassuring, 
but an air of desolation 
settled upon the dining- 
room. Dot and Gray 
came in, astonished and 
disheveled; Dot with her 
ribbon tied awry, and 
Gray with his hair parted 
on the wrong side. 

**You two are frights, ’’ 
remarked Tom, to relieve 
his feelings. 

‘*Sister always polished 
us off,’’ Dot said, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘and she always 
heard our spelling last 
thing before nine o’clock. 
Edie, are you going to 
hear it this morning, or is 
Lila?’’ 

That was ‘‘blue Mon- 
day.’’ In spite of the 
fact that Aunt Sophie 
returned at noon only 
mildly flustered, and with 
no bad news, somehow 
things would not un- 
tangle. And they did not 
untangle as the week went 
by. Each morning the 
four youngest children 
started for school ‘‘all in 
a pucker,’’ as Tom ex- 
pressed it, and Edith and 
Larry set out to their 

day’s work without their cus- 
tomary singing and whistling. 
Poor Miss Penniman, whose 
schedule was crowded with 
household cares, did not even 
find time to notice the vague 
unrest, and her brother came 
and went mechanically, with 
the sense of a discomfort that he never knew 
how to put into words. 

The first Saturday, Lila returned from a 
visit to St. Winifred’s looking very sober. 
The brothers and sisters took turns in going 


| to see the patient, and this had been Lila’s 


day. As she entered the Penniman house, 
the dreariness of it suddenly struck her, like 
the damp breath of a cellar. The hall win- 
| dows were closed and shuttered, as they had 
been for days, and rubbers and umbrellas were 
| so thick that she stumbled at every other step 
Through the half-open 
sitting-room door filtered a medley of sound. 
Wright’s two youngsters had descended earlier 
than usual, and in the absence of a qualified 
‘‘amuser,’’ were becoming tumultuous. 
‘*Come in!’’ called Tom, as he caught sight 
‘of her. ‘‘Come in and hear the two wild 
kangaroos, only genuine ones in existence. 
Exhibited daily, no fee charged, very cross, 


| whether handled gently or otherwise. ’’ 


Gray, with his fingers in his ears, was 
repeating in a dreary monotone his spelling 


lesson; Dot strummed aimlessly on the piano, 
and Fdith stitched away wearily on the 


sewing-machine. Out of the corner of her eye 

she saw Tom surreptitiously tying together the 

flaring wings of the visitors’ butterfly bows. 
‘““That’s right,’’ Edith said. ‘‘Tease the 


| children and make them ten times as noisy as 


they are.’’ 

“There, go to your Aunty Dot,’’ com- 
manded Tom, taking no notice of Edith’s 
remark. ‘‘Go and make her ’muse you, 
instead of hurting everybody’s ear-drums with 
her performance. ’’ 

He shoved the ‘‘kangaroos’’ toward the 
keyboard, and buried his face in the pillows 
when they found themselves tied to each other 
and at once went into a panic. Dot, who had 
derisively thrust out her tongue at her tor- 
mentor, seemed struck by a sudden memory, 
and began to twist in her seat. 

Aunt Sophie, on her way through the room, 
stopped to remark, ‘‘What an uncheery 
crowd!’’ 

**You’d be uncheery, too, Aunt Sophie,’’ 
said Tom, sulkily, ‘if Larry had taken every 
unmarked sock you owned, simply because 
you couldn’t find any one to mark them.’’ 

**Bound to be decent,’’ Lawrence replied, 
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and Edith quickly glanced up, flushed and | children at checkers, overjoyed to find that the | said, ‘‘I believe you are about right. I 


disturbed. 
when Tom broke in again, more seriously : 
‘*What’s the matter with this house, any- 
how? Every blessed thing has gone wrong 
for a week. ‘This room, for example, looks as 
if a menagerie had been turned loose in it!’’ 


‘+4 menagerie has,’’ said Dot, ‘‘and you are | or a tornado had struck it. To-night it’s like | 


just about the crossest animal of the lot.’’ 

Lawrence rose. ‘‘Guess I’ll take supper 
outside of bedlam to-night. So long!’’ 

As the girls were going to their rooms, a 
little later, to get ready for the evening meal, 
Lila ran her arm lightly through her older 
sister’s. ‘*Edie,’’ she said, oddly shy over 
her affectionate action, ‘‘it seems to me we 
two are old enough to manage things here a 
little better than we do. I don’t know exactly 
in what way,’’—she hesitated,—‘‘but some 
way. Most of the time the boys are just noisy; 
now they’ve got to be regular bears, as Tom 
says. I can’t help thinking they must be 
uncomfortable. Ruth asked me this afternoon 
—you know she never says much—to run over 
Gray’s lessons with him at night —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Edith interrupted, ‘‘she dropped the 
gentlest kind of hint to me Tuesday to mend 
the boys’ socks, and I forgot all about it.’’ 

**T promised,’’ put in Dot, who had been 
unseen in the darkness, ‘‘to keep Nathalie 
and May quiet—and I forgot, too.’’ 

The supper-bell broke in on these confes- 
sions at the head of the stairs, and nothing 
more was said that night—or, indeed, the next 
morning, when every one hurried away to 
school or business. But as the week passed, 
none of the three altogether forgot again. 
Edith, arming herself now and then with a 
darning-egg and a long needle, would fall to 
zealously on a collection of stockings; Lila 
spasmodically labored over the coaching of 
Gray; and Dot kept a dutiful eye on the small 
Pennimans when they came to call. But it 
seemed hard work. The habit, or the lack of 
habit, of years was hard to break. They were 
learning slowly to become more than mere 
units of a whole. Under their awkward 
ministrations the brothers became a little less 
noisy. Although usually things still went 
helter-skelter, the leaven was working. 

Saturday came again, a raw, rainy 
Saturday. In front of the house Edith, 
back from spending the day with a 
friend, and Lila, back from basket-ball 
practise, met the youngest two children 
trudging home after a long tramp in the 
country. Before the group reached the 
front steps, Larry and Tom came up 
the walk, with their hands in pockets 
and their shoulders hunched. They 
entered the hall, one after another, like 
disconsolate sheep. 

**Ugh!’’ said Lawrence. 
is a regular vault!’’ 

‘*What would you people give for a 
little spark of fire to warm your shaking 
bones by?’’ asked Tom. And he threw 
open the door of the sitting-room to show 
how vain were wishes. To his amaze- 
ment, the room was alive with brisk 
lights and scampering shadows, set danc- 
ing by the eager, ruddy fire on the hearth. 
Dark corners were illumined; the very 
portraits on the wall looked down in a 
glow. The piano, for the last fortnight 
shut like a box, after twilight, was wide 
open. Larry’s song was on the rack. 
The table.held a pot of lilacs, and the air 
seemed warm and fragrant, as if spring had 
come in out of the rain. 

The group at the door halted, and their 
shiver changed into a long sigh of satisfaction. 
They crowded in, and making a semicircle 
round the fire, grunted with satisfaction. 

‘*This,’? announced Tom, as he made for his 
favorite corner, ‘tis what you might call luxury. 
Be seated, children —’’ He broke off abruptly, 
and started forward toward a little recess 
where light and shadow flickered. 

*“*Ruth!”’ 

A second later, he rolled her chair out of the 
dusk into the full light, while they pressed 
round her, an incredulous ring. She sat 
bright and serene, laughing at their wonder. 

**Proud as a peacock, ’’ said Tom, ‘‘over her 
trick. ’’ 

The doctors had sent her back, it seemed. 
Yes, there was still the hope, ‘‘with a weight 
on,’’ the invalid explained; she could wear it 
at home, and take certain exercises. All that 
week she had been planning to creep in, like 
this, with no one in the secret except their 
father. She got in two hours ahead of the 
seattered family, and Chloe had straightened 
things up a bit, under her direction. 

**Quite a bit,’’ Larry observed. ‘*We might 
have known when we opened the door that 
Ruth was here. ’’ 

His hair was rumpled in joyous disorder. 

**T did know it was her, when we came in!”’ 
little Gray exclaimed, shy and ungrammatical. 
‘*At least, [I knew it was something—either 
her or the lilac flowers. ’’ 

Edith and Lila had less to say than the boys, 
but their faces were eloquent, and Dot talked 
garrulously for them. After supper — there 
was cocoa for supper, and the cream cheese 
that no one except Ruth knew how to wheedle 
out of Aunt Sophie—they sat in the lamplight 
together, Mr. Penniman with his Star, the 


‘*This house 


| Edith striking the notes of some old, mellow 

| song. Lawrence leaned above her and hummed 

it softly. At a final note he turned and took 
in the calm scene quizzically. 

| **'This room’s been looking as if a sand-storm 

a parade-ground.’’ 

Tom, not lounging as usual, but occupying 
the couch in a dignified manner, fluttered the 
pages of his book until he came to a turned- 
down leaf. 

‘*That reminds me of the queer thing I was 
reading the other day,’’ he said. ‘‘Oh, here 
it is—‘In the very innermost center of a 
cyclone, at the core of the twisting, raging 
whirlwind, there is a tiny point of absolute 
stillness—a sort of pocket of peace, as it were.’ 
Now, father, who ever heard —’’ 

He stopped short and looked at the words a 
long time; then he suddenly rose and went to 
Ruth’s side. ‘‘I’ll tell you what’s the center 
of this whirlwind here. Ring off, Larry, and 
listen! It’s Ruth. We whirl and bluster and 
carry on like tornadoes generally, and the only 
reason we don’t raise the roof is because she is 
the kind she is, and keeps us from blowing 
away entirely. ’’ 

No one spoke fora moment. Then Lawrence 
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She had just started to speak | lost ‘‘red man’’ had mysteriously returned; | know I feel mighty peaceful this evening.’’ 


| Mr. Penniman lowered the paper and smiled 

at his eldest daughter. Years ago, he had 
come upon her, a chilly little heap on the floor, 
|erying drearily over her uselessness, and he 
| had not known how to comfort her. 
seemed now that Ruth had found comfort. 
| It may have been in moving a small stone 
| here; taking a little thorn from a rose there; 
in creeping round her limited sphere with a 
light, helpful touch for this and that. But 
| certainly, the face that lifted at Larry’s last 
| words was grieved no longer. She laid down 
| the frock for Wright’s youngest child, and 
made Lawrence bend his tall head to have his 
wild hair straightened—and to hide her flushed 
cheeks and happy eyes. 

‘*Look at her!’’ said Tom, lovingly. ‘‘She 
doesn’t understand being praised; she can’t 
take a compliment. ’’ : 

Edith turned the music sheets thoughtfully. 
It came to her, slowly, how much more of 
pity than appreciation was mingled with the 
love she had been giving the lame sister all 
this time. Lifting her eyes, she met Lila’s 
frank, serious ones, full of the same thought. 
| Tom laid his stubby hand awkwardly on 
| Ruth’s shoulder in an unaccustomed caress. 
| **Dear old ‘pocket of peace’ !’’ he said. 


BLOOD 

















HEY were a pleasant surprise, the well- 
painted, modern buildings on the old 
Merrithew farm, for you came upon them 

suddenly, lying in a sheltered valley, after a 
long drive through an isolated farming region 
that bore many marks of neglect. 

The wide, snow-covered meadows and the 
well-fenced pastures of the farm sloped gently 
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THE HANDSOME 
to the common center, where the farm-build- 


snugness and comfort, something was plainly 
amiss. Y 


tive bellowing that told of extreme discontent. 
In the horse barn, the sleek, black horses were 
pawing the floor of their warm stalls and 
whinnying now and then peremptorily. 

Although it was now nearly the middle of 
the morning, the light snow that had fallen 
during the night lay undisturbed round the 
stable doors. Breakfast—the hungry creatures 
knew it well—should have been forthcoming 
hours before. 

A thin trail of smoke rose uncertainly from 
the tall chimney of the farmhouse, and once 
in a while an elderly, anxious-faced woman 
came to the wide porch and looked intently 
and searchingly up and down the road. 

Inside the house, the warm, well-lighted 
living-room seemed a pleasant place in con- 
trast with the wintry surroundings. On a 
cot-bed in a corner of the room a man tossed 
restlessly. ‘‘Isn’t any one coming yet, 
Mandy? Must be —’’ 

“Tt is hardly time yet, Henry. Don’t fret; 
it won’t do any good. Doctor Hart said he’d 
be sure to send somebody somehow, and you 
know he never fails. We must give him a 
little time. You know there’s hardly any one 
to get— what with scarlet fever on Green 
Street, and the measles over at the cove, and 
dear knows what all everywhere else —’’ 

‘*But those cows, Mandy, those thorough- 
breds! And the little colt that’s coming to 
Black Bess almost any time now, and the 
sheep—and the fowls! No breakfast yet, and 
nearly noon! And the spring-water liable to 
fail—my soul!’? 

With a great surge of the bedclothes, the 
man sat suddenly upright in bed. 

Amanda Merrithew turned quickly from 





From the cattle barn came an uneasy | this is Miss Merrithew. 
rattling of many stanchions and much plain-| All right. Thank you very much, doctor!’’ 


the window. ‘‘ Henry Merrithew, you lie 
down in that bed! You know what the doctor 
said. You know —’’ 

The man obeyed meekly, but his eyes burned 
feverishly. : 

‘*Now you keep quiet,’’ his sister went 
on, in a soothing tone. ‘‘Your cattle won’t 
die of neglect. There’ll be some one —’’ 








HERD OF CATTLE. 


The telephone rang sharply. ‘‘ There,’’ 


ings were placed. But for all their look of | she said, ‘‘that’s the doctor, now!’’ 


She hastily took down the receiver. 
Yes! Yes! 


“Yes, 
Yes! 


| She turned quickly to her brother. ‘‘He’s 
found ahand. I thought he would,”’’ she said, 
eagerly. 

‘*Who is he, Mandy ?’’ 

‘*The doctor didn’t know—said he looked 
|all right, and his name was Bill. He’s a 
| schoolboy.’’ Her tones were a little less eager. 

‘*A strange — schoolboy, Mandy? What’ll 
he amount to?’’ 

‘*You’d better be thankful for any one. 
| Anyhow, he’s coming straight along.’’ 

| The sick man lay quiet a moment; then he 

| asked suddenly, ‘‘Where’s he from, Mandy ”’’ 
| His sister hesitated, and then said, calmly, 

‘*Doctor Hart said he was from the city.’’ 

| Once more there was sudden commotion on 
the cot-bed. ‘‘A schoolboy! A green school- 
| boy—from the city! My soul!’’ Soon, as his 
temperature rose, he began to mutter discon- 
nectedly. 

His sister was at least partly relieved when, 


|glancing through the window, she caught | 


| sight of a youth, carrying a suit case with one 
| hand, and swinging resolutely along the drifted 
|road. ‘‘ ‘Bill,’ ’’ she said to herself, ‘‘ ‘Bill!’ 
| Well, I wonder !’’ 
| When Alice Merrithew left her home to 
|marry the man of her choice, she knew that 
she had incurred her father’s lasting disap- 
proval. Her mother had died when she was a 
| child. Capt. Henry Merrithew had his own 
plan for his only child’s future; and to see 
| that child united in marriage to a poor school- 
| teacher had not been a part of it. As usual 


|in such cases, there had been trouble, but as 
is less usual, there had been no scene. 
| Believing that there are matters in which | 


But it | 








not even a parent may peremptorily interfere, 
Alice had married Joel Brant—and had been 
happy. 

“If you ever want me, I’ll come back, 
father,’’ she had said, wistfully, on leaving 
her father’s house. But the gruff old captain 
had made no reply. 

When Alice’s baby boy, William Henry 
Merrithew Brant, was a year old, she had 
sent the little fellow’s picture to her father, 
but had received no acknowledgment. That 
was sixteen years before; and the baby boy 
was now an athletic young fellow, half a head 
taller than his father. 

Although Captain Merrithew maintained his 
stubborn silence, there were moments when he 
felt lonely. At such times he would take from 
his desk a little picture and look at it with 
disapproval. ‘*Not a drop of Merrithew blood 
—Brant, all Brant,’’ he would mutter, petu- 
lantly. But he kept the little picture. 

‘*Billy, I want you to go out to Hampton 
Corners this winter vacation, to—to visit your 
grandfather. ’’ 

The Brants were at breakfast. William 
Henry Brant looked at his mother in round- 
eyed surprise. ‘Then he smiled. 

‘*All right, mother. Shall I stay a month?’’ 

**T mean it, Billy.’’ 

Professor Brant looked across the table at 
his wife with a tender, understanding smile. 

‘*Has grandfather—said anything?’’ the 
young fellow asked, quickly. 

‘*Not a word,’’ answered his mother. ‘‘But 
I want you to see the old farm—the old home; 
I want you to see your grandfather. And 
who knows what might happen, Billy ?’’ 

‘*T don’t, certainly.’’ William Henry Brant 
shrugged his square shoulders, with a grin. 
Then, catching the wistful expression on his 
mother’s face, he added, with quick tender- 
ness, ‘‘Of course I’1l try it if you want me to, 
mother. Grandfather can’t more than show 
me the door. And the read is always open.’’ 

It was nearly the middle of the morning, 
and bustling, energetic Doctor Hart had, so 

far, not been able to keep one of the 
promises he had made. It seemed almost 
impossible to get help during that epi- 
demic of illness in Hampton Corners. 
The doctor was needed almost every- 
where, and even his steady nerves began 
to feel the strain. 

The lively, rat-tailed little bay that he 
drove jerked the light cutter into the 
village just as the morning train drew 
out. The crease between the doctor’s 
eyes smoothed out a trifle at sight of a 
clean - looking young fellow who, with 
his suit case beside him, stood on the 
station platform, looking questioningly 
up and down the street. 

**T say, young fellow!’’ 

The call was sharp and crisp, but the 
young man with the suit case continued 
to look about searchingly, as if studying 
the converging roads. 

‘*] say, there! Want a job, young 
fellow ?”’ 

This time the young fellow realized 
that the rather peremptory hail was 
addressed to him, and turned. A sudden 
whimsical light came into his eyes as he 
replied, ‘‘Perhaps. What kind of job?’’ 

‘*Farm,’’. said the doctor. ‘Taking 

care of stock, and so on— whatever wants 
doing. Up to it, are you?’’ 

‘*Never did much work of that sort. ’’ 

**Schoolboy, aren’t you—from the city ?’’ 

‘ ‘Yes. ? 

‘*Well, could see to things, couldn’t you? 


| Keep stock from starving, couldn’t you? Man 


up here in bad shape. Slipped on the ice and 


| broke his leg. Now he’s got this epidemic, — 


high fever,— crazy as a loon half the time. 
Captain Merrithew—know him ?’’ 

The young man gave a slight start. 
—I’ve heard of him.’’ 

‘*Well, go up and help them out, will you?’’ 

_There was a brief hesitation, then the answer 
came: ‘*Yes. I’ll do the best I can.’’ 

‘*Do you know the way there?’’ 

**T can find it.’’ 

The rat-tailed bay sprang forward, but only 
to be jerked up sharply, as the doctor had a 
thought. ‘‘What’s your name, young fellow ?’’ 

The whimsical light again showed in the 
boy’s eyes, as he answered promptly, ‘‘Bill.’’ 

The doctor smiled, and called back : 

‘*All right—Bill. I’ll just stop at the office 
and telephone them you’re coming. I guess 
they’ll be glad, right enough. ’’ 

It was with a decided sense of responsibility 
that the new hand swung wide the door of the 
Merrithew barn and listened to the medley of 
outraged bellowings from the hungry animals 
that instantly greeted him. He had had little 
experience, but he had something that served 
him well—good common sense. Quickly he 
threw down from the wide mows a generous 
supply of bright-looking hay, the sweet, 
indescribable scent of which filled the whole 
barn and told its own story of careful curing. 
When the long mangers had been well filled, 
the angry clamor from the cattle gave place 
to the sound of contented munching. 

At the horse barn the big farm team, with 


‘*T’ve 
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their alert ears thrust forward expectantly, 
greeted the sound of approaching footsteps 
with eager whinnies. There was much that 
demanded prompt attention, but the young 
man was quick with his hands and feet, and 
for some reason he found an unexpected keen 
delight in the work. There was something 
about it all that stirred his heart strangely. 
This was his mother’s old home, which she had 
loved so well. From her oft-repeated descrip- 
tions, it seemed almost familiar. Yonder, over 
the low hill, was the old chestnut orchard; 
the little cluster of evergreens on the hillside 
marked the famous ‘‘ cold spring’’; in the 
grove by the creek were the banks where the 
first arbutus would bloom. 

William Henry Brant let the handsome herd 
of cattle out to drink at the long pine trough, 
and to exercise for a little while in the shel- 
tered yard. By the time he had them back in 
the stable, he was ready for the belated mid- 
day meal. 

About dusk, Henry Merrithew awoke from 
a feverish sleep. His thoughts turned at once 
—although somewhat mistily—to the pride of 
his heart, his blooded stock. He called to his 
sister: 

‘*How’s that Bill making out? Likely he’ll 
amount to anything, Mandy ?’’ 

‘‘He’s got a good face. I rather like him. 
I haven’t heard any disturbance at the barn 
since he came. I guess he’s getting along.’’ 

“Oh, well, he may worry things along 
after a fashion. Maybe he’ll keep the cattle 
from dying—outright,’’ said the old captain, 
fretfully. ‘‘Send him in after supper, Mandy, 
so that I can talk with him. Maybe I can 
teach him a little something. ’’ 

But there were to be no instructions for the 
new hand that night; Captain Merrithew grew 
worse. The next two weeks formed a very 
dim and hazy part of his life. 

It was nearly four weeks before the old 
captain again began to take an active interest 
in things about him. And then one morning 
his sister found him intently considering some 
bits of paper. 

They were the milk slips for the preceding 
month. ‘‘Anything wrong, Henry ?’’ his sister 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘Of course you couldn’t 
expect a green boy to keep things up to your 
standard. Was there a big shrinkage?’’ 

‘‘No, there wasn’t,’’ said the captain. 
‘There wasn’t any shrinkage, and that’s 
what beats me. How did that schoolboy come 
to know how to feed? There are some things 
you can’t guess at or blunder into. ’’ 

Miss Amanda Merrithew had learned to like 
Bill. ‘*He has gumption, for one thing,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And another thing, he’s studied your 
farm books and papers about all the time he’s | 
been in the house—when he wasn’t helping | 
take care of you.’’ 

‘*H’m’m!’’ said the captain, thoughtfully. | 
‘*I’ve been out to the barn several times, ’’ 
went on Miss Amanda, ‘‘and everything’s as 
clean as can be. And that coldest snap he 
stayed up all night for two nights, heating 
water to keep the pipes at the barn trough 

from freezing—and he saved them, too.’’ 

‘*H’m’m, good work! I’ve been afraid that 
one of these cold snaps somebody would let 
those pipes freeze if I wasn’t round to see to 
them. The boy really does seem to know 
something, doesn’t he, Mandy ?’’ 

‘*Know something!’’ sniffed his sister. ‘‘I 
don’t know what we should have done without 
him, Henry Merrithew, some of those nights 
when you were plum crazy. Seems to me if 
I were in your place I’d be trying to find out 
something about him—his name, and so on. 
It seems kind of heathenish—just Bill.’’ 

‘*T’ve been thinking about that, Mandy, ’’ 
said the captain, rubbing his chin medita- 
tively. ‘‘Yes, I’ve been thinking about that. 
The boy has a good face, Mandy.’’ 

Although much of the work was hard, the 
‘thelp’’ at the Merrithew farm, on thinking 
things over, found that he had really enjoyed 
his month of responsibility. The dependence | 
of the creatures appealed to him, and so did 
their unmistakable response to his kind treat- 
ment and gentle handling. He enjoyed solv- 
ing the many perplexing problems that arose, 
and he felt that on the whole he had been 
fairly successful. Most of all, he had enjoyed | 
the comradeship, for such it certainly was, | 
that had come to exist between himself and | 
his grandfather during the old man’s convales- | 
cence. To his surprise, he found they had 
much in common. He was sure that the older 
man’s gruffness had no real sting in it; that 
underneath lay a kind heart. 

Each day the boy had put off making him- 
self known. Ought he to have practised the | 
deceit? Under the circumstances, it had | 
seemed justified. | 

One morning Captain Merrithew’s help 
announced that he must leave, to take up his 
school work. ‘‘I’ve found a good hand,’’ he 
explained to the captain, ‘‘and I’ve told him 
about everything. I’m sure he understands. | 
His name is Bennet. He’ll do, won’t he?’? 

The ghost of a smile flickered over the 
captain’s face, for Sam Bennet had been his 
right-hand man for years; but he only said, 
‘*Yes, he’ll do.’? Then he added, ‘‘We sha’n’t 
forget you in a hurry, young man.’’ 

An hour later, William Henry Brant having 
packed his suit case, again looked in on the, 








captain. He seemed strangely disturbed, and 
the older man watched him keenly. 

‘*Well, good-by, grandfather!’’ he said, 
abruptly. 





but’’—he chuckled softly—‘‘I’ve known you | is no wonder that she escapes from the place 
ever since I got my right senses. The old/as soon as possible. The older boys have 
man’s eyes may not be as good as they were already escaped. Many of their parents have 


| once, but they’re good enough to tell Merrithew | escaped to town. Why should she remain, if 


It was out at last. But to his surprise, | blood—when it sticks out all over. You come | she can avoid it? 


there was no angry demonstration. Instead, 


there was a smile on the quiet old face, and | 


in the deep-set eyes there was anything but an 
unfriendly light. ‘‘Good-by, Bill—Henry!’’ 
the captain said. 

The young fellow stared in surprise. ‘‘Why 
—why —’”’ He stopped, wonderingly. 

‘*Tt’s all right, lad,’’ said Grandfather | 
Merrithew, quietly. ‘‘It’s all right. I don’t | 
blame you a mite, under the circumstances; 





Y the ‘‘socialization of 

farm life,’’ I mean such a 

development of the social 
and industrial life in the open 
country as will bring greater 
contentment to boys and girls 
on the farm. 

Rural civilization must be 
the outgrowth and expression 
of the thoughts, the emotions, 
the hopes, and aspirations of 
the man who tills the soil, and 
of the woman who cares for 
his home. 

The man of the town should 
be almost as much interested 
in the development of the social 
and industrial: life in the open 
country as the man of the farm, for two reasons. 

The first is that the cities of this nation, 
and of the world, cannot be fed even at present 
prices, unless in the future there is more pro- 
duction in proportion to consumption. It is 
now apparent that a movement back to the 
land is inevitable. It has, in fact, already 
begun. But bitter experience is teaching back- 
to-the-landers that success comes only when 
skill in farming is acquired. The high cost of 
living of which the world complains is largely 
due to the drift of the farm-born and farm-bred 
to the cities. Consequently, it is of the utmost 
importance to the city itself that as many as 
possible of the really efficient food-producers, 
those trained to farm work and farm habits in 
youth, should remain on the farm. Of course 
the farming regions cannot expect to retain the 
full increase of the population. 


THE DRIFT TO THE CITY. 








eS 

CHECK to the excessive flow of 

A the young people of the farm to 

the town will not be given, and 

cannot be, until a rural civilization is 

developed that will make life on the farm 

attractive. The city does not need many of 

these farm boys except for administrative and 

executive work, for which the rigid discipline 

of the farm trains them. To supply this 

limited demand, there will always be enough 

farm-born persons with tastes and inclinations 
for city life. 

The second reason for the interest of the 
cities in the development of a new rural civili- 
zation is that they have always looked to the 
country to repair the physical, mental, and 
moral waste of city life. If the middle-aged 
men who have come from the farms in the 
last thirty years, and are now filling the chief 
administrative and executive positions, were 
taken out of the cities, business would at once 


| be prostrated in every city in the United States. 


The country is the natural breeding-ground 
for great men and great horses; and the city 
wears out farm-reared men and their families 
as it does farm-grown horses. 

If you ask these men of middle age, who 
left the farm in the seventies, eighties, and 
| early nineties, why they did so, they will tell 
you that farm life was then a life of toil, 
without sufficient financial recompense; that 
the city offered shorter hours and better pay 


| for their work ; that it offered great opportuni- 


ties for advancement and human companion- 
ship. The experiment stations had not yet 
come into touch with the farm through exten- 


| sion departments; there was little or no 


society in the country, and there was much 
loneliness and isolation. 

If the drift of young people to the city is to 
be checked, it can be done only by making 


| out here again, boy, next vacation. There are 


| to come out here as soon as ever she can. ‘Tell 





HENRY WALLACE 


If we are to have a rural civilization, the 
things we’ll want to go over together. And | rural school must be redirected. The attend- 
tell your mother,’?— Captain Merr‘thew’s| ance must be sufficient to allow each sex to 
hand, still somewhat shaky, reached out sud- | organize games; a playless school is a dead 
denly and closed over the boy’s, and his gruff | school. The teacher must be in sympathy with 
voice grew soft and tender, —‘‘tell your mother | rural life, if she is to teach in terms of the farm. 
It would be easy for the farmers and their 


her your grandpa said so. Tell her and your | wives to meet together and redirect the school 
father, too, to come back home. You tell | of their township, so that their children will 
them, Bill—Henry.’’ 


receive a better education; so that the instinct 
for play will have free expression; so that 
vulgarity will be banished, and higher and 
nobler ideals pervade the whole community. 
In places where this socialization of farm life 
is already going on, many a boy or girl, through 
the inspiration of some large-minded schoo:- 
teacher, is contributing helpful suggesticns 
about the management of the farm. 

The socialization of farm life often involves 
the redirection of the rural church. The 
recognize that farming is a/| country pastor should be the ablest man in 
science as well as an art. It| the community, for he has an organization of 
had to wait until the extension | the best people in it. The best women in the 
departments of our agricultural | community are ready to follow where he leads. 
colleges had convinced the | Through the Sunday-school he should be able 
farmer himself that education | to reach all the children. 
is not the heritage of the pro- He is handicapped, however, by an insuffi- 
fessional and the business | cient salary, and by divisions in the congrega- 
classes only, but of all, young| tion that have come down from the years 
and old. It had to wait until | before the Civil War, when theological discus- 
the rural mail delivery and the | sions afforded the chief rural entertainment. 
rural telephone had put farm-| But no handicap can be worse for a country 
ers in touch with each other, | pastor than a longing for a city pastorate. A 
and with the outside world. | man who has such a longing is usually unable 
Then began, here and there, | to understand farm life, or to express the great 
the socialization of farm life. | truths of religion in terms of the farm. He 

The tendency of men in| has the advantage of dealing with a class of 
other kinds of business to get | people vastly more receptive of the things of 
together for mutual protection is now convin- | the spirit than any city population. Farmers 
cing farmers that they, too, must get together | live in the open country. Drought, flood, bliz- 
for mutual helpfulness and coéperation in | zard, frost—these manifestations of God in 
every department of their life. But the social- | nature—leave on their minds a deep and last- 
ization of farm life, for which we are now | ingimpression. The sunshine and the showers 
ready, must be a voluntary getting together. |are the raw material by which, with the 
An improved rural civilization, so far improved | farmer’s coiperation, the great Farmer feeds 
that it may be called new, cannot be imposed | the world; and they are always given in such 
on country people from without. Outward | proportion as He wills. 
conditions may favor it; students of human 
life in sympathy with the farm may suggest | 


methods; but the suggestion must take root THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 








and grow in the native soil—prepared by time | y= <"] 
and circumstances for the seeding. 

There must first and always be leadership. URAL life teems with illustra- 
Nothing ever succeeds without leaders. The tions of the eternal verities. 


extension work of our agricultural colleges is They are to be found in the 
now providing leaders in almost every town- regeneration of both grain and live 
ship. The agricultural press has been dili- | stock, in the means of grace for plants and ani- 
gently fitting the soil and sowing the seed, | mals, in the war between good and evil in the 
thus making ready for the harvest. clod, in the plant, in the animal. If the min- 

Ideals must be gradually formed. The true | ister cannot see these things himself, or cannot 
ideal for the country is that of a township of | draw from them analogies within the compre- 
farmers, knowing each other and trusting each | hension of his audience, but confines himself 
other: working together for better farming, | to theological discussion, he cannot make his 
clearer thinking, and more righteous living; | church the social center of his community. 
not merely for more productive fields, and for| The country pastor has great opportunities. 
flocks and herds that bring greater profit, but | Let him not be afraid to make his church a 
for a better social life and a higher moral tone; | meeting-place. Let him hold in it corn con- 
for the development in the open country of a| tests, and household science contests. Let 
race of country gentlemen and gentlewomen. | him get for the boys Saturday afternoons for 

Two long-established agencies should aid | games and sports. Let him imbue the men 
greatly in the socialization of farm life—the | and women, the boys and girls, with the ideal 
rural school, and the rural church. Each of | of a better life in this world. 
them, however, needs redirection. That is not theory. Here and there over 

The rural school supported by public funds | this broad land, redirected rural churches are 
is found everywhere. It supplies the only | becoming social centers, not for the members 
book education that four-fifths of our farm-born | only, but for the entire community. Such 
people will ever receive, it is venerable for its | churches grow, and moreover land in their 
age, and sacred for its associations, but it is | neighborhood advances in value, for they meet 
shriveled by the decline in rural population | the demands of the present, as the churches of 
until it is only a skeleton of its former self. | our grandfathers met the demands of the past. 
Instead of a school with from twenty to sixty| There are two agencies that can be a mighty 
pupils, enough, that is, of each sex for games | help both to the country pastor and to the rural 
and sports at recess and during the noon hour, | teacher: the extension department of the 
a school taught by a male teacher skilled in | agricultural college, and the county work of 
the use of the birch on boys who needed it, we | the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
have a school with from one to twenty pupils, The workers sent out by the extension 
usually a playless school, because there are | departments of our experiment stations are 
not enough pupils of suitable age to organize | having a tremendous influence that is by no 
games. It is taught by a young woman from | means confined to the young. I have seen 
eighteen to twenty-five years old, who does | men of seventy sitting for hours side by side 
not expect to teach in the country after she | with boys fifteen years old and younger, trying 
has received an attractive offer of marriage, or | to see corn, which the old man had looked at 
has been offered a position in a school in a| for fifty years, but never really seen. For in 
town or city. Her life, even though she utters | agriculture, as in religion, ‘‘ Except ye be con- 
no word, points to the town life as the only | verted, and become as little children, ye shall 
life that is soul-satisfying. not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
approaches the problem of the socialization of 
farm life from another angle. Knowing the 
529 intense interest of boys and young men in 
games and sports, the county worker, usually 
T= arithmetical problems of the a young man, organizes a club for football, or 








THE RURAL SCHOOL. 











usual rural school are those of | baseball, or some other sport. He gets the 


| compelled to pay for the fertility of the soil— 


life in the country better worth living. 

Like all other great movements, the social- customs-house, instead of the farm, 
izing of farm life had to wait the fulness of | the home, and the stock-yards. 
time. It had to wait until farming itself| raphy is that of the big round world, with 





| became profitable. In other words, it had to! nothing about the district and the township, 


wait until the consumer in the great cities was | and little about the county and the state. 

The rural school, for which in my own 
in the shape of breadstuffs and meats—more | state, at least, farmers spend almost two-fifths 
than the mere cost of mining and transporting | of their total taxes, bears no relation to the 
it. It had to wait until Science had taken | life that most of the pupils will follow. The 
agriculture in all its branches as part of her! parents seldom cheer the poor teacher by their 





the counting-house or bank or | 


promise of the fathers that, if the boys will 


| work hard during the week, they may have 


The geog- | 


world-wide province; until farmers began to| presence; the directors only occasionally. It| 


Saturday afternoons off. These boys soon 
learn that to enjoy their sports properly, they 
must get rid of bad habits, must not drink, or 
use tobacco, must sleep soundly, and live tem- 
perately. In time, the worker suggests that 


they all go to church or Sunday-school, or, if 
there is no country church near enough, that 
they hold a Sunday-school or prayer-meeting 
of their own. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association has more recently taken up the 
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girl’s side of country life, and will soon be | the nearest agricultural college, and the aid 
another vital factor in the work. }and advice of the Young Men’s and Young 

The leaders in any rural township can bring Women’s Christian Association in the nearest 
together a few of the more progressive farmers | city. Thus they will come to ‘‘ Better Farm- 
and their wives, and outline plans for the | ing, Better Business, and Better Living.”’ 
socialization of the township. Then they can| That is Sir Horace Plunkett’s slogan for 
call a larger meeting for discussion of these | rural Ireland. My slogan for rural America, 
plans. ‘They will find it profitable to consult | adopted seventeen years ago quite independ- 
the local teacher and the local minister, and to | ently, is, ‘‘Good Farming, Clear Thinking, 
ask the help of the extension department of | Right Living.’’ 


SARAH BREWSTERS RELATIVES 
ccaeeeresiee oie 


"Ss ENTEEN?” said Sarah Brewster. | saw it, and half from compassion, half from a 








‘*Seventeen? . I suppose I am, but I’m) belief that he would be unable to perform any 

not nearly so old and sensible as I was heavy task, dropped him little by little from 

four years ago. Aunt Ada, dear, when I came | the enterprises of Lac du Laiche. He realized 

here four years ago, wasn’t I a wonder child | the reason, yet he felt wounded; not so much 

for sobriety, propriety, and—and dubiety?’’ | at what his friends did, as at what #fe itself 

‘You were a lonely young one,’’ said Mrs. | was doing to him. His wife’s consuming 

Carberry. ‘‘And you gave mea bad heartache. | thought was to protect him, to care for him, 
But now I’ve stopped worrying about you. | to keep him in love with life. 

Have you frosted the cakes, Sarah?’’ It was a point of honor with the Carberrys 

‘‘They’re inch thick with frosting, Aunt to rise to an occasion, and Sarah’s birthday 
Ada.’’ brought forth cheer from the valuable reserves 

‘Good. I see some more roses have come.’’ | of gaiety with which they kept themselves 

‘*Two boxes of them. ’’ | carefully supplied. Mr. and Mrs. Carberry 

‘From whom ?’’ | had suggested that they and Grandmother B. 

‘‘One was from Mrs. Kermott.’’ |should eat by themselves that evening, and 

‘* And the other ?’’ | leave the table to the young people. But 

‘¢From—from Lance Cather. ’’ Sarah vetoed the idea. 

‘‘Ought he to be buying roses, I wenteet | ‘*It’s my birthday, isn’t it?’’? she said. 

‘‘T should think not. At least, in calm and | ‘‘Well, then, I should think I might choose 
temperate moments I should think not.’’ my own guests. ’’ 

‘* And is this one of them?’’ 

‘It is not. This is my birthday, and I’m | and Mrs. Kermott at her left,—Mrs. Kermott 
entitled to all the presents I can get.’’ | in peachblow satin, with diamonds, —and Sam 

The tall girl stooped over her aunt, who! Davies and George Morrow were placed just 
was arranging the place 
cards at the supper-table, 
and kissed her. 

‘‘Twelve at supper, and 
thirty at the evening party. 
I call that something of a 
birthday celebration. And 
doesn’t the house look 
sweet ?’’ 

Mrs. Carberry sighed to 
herself as she looked about 
at the picturesque bungalow 
that they had now occupied 
for three years and a half. 
The walls of this house 
were not lined to the ceiling 
with books, as those of the 
old house had been. The 
comfortable, ugly, familiar 
old furniture had given 
place to the beautiful ma- 
hogany that was part of 
Sarah’s inheritance. Fay’s 
best water-colors, hand- 
somely framed, hung on the 
putty-colored walls. It was 
a trim little house, and at- 
tractive; but Mrs. Carberry 
had never ceased to miss 
the genial, rambling old 
home. 

The girls had introduced 
new ways, some of which 
did not altogether meet with 
her approval. They shared 
a little sitting-room to- 
gether, and studied there 
in the evening, but they 
slept on the covered porch, 
regardless of what the ther- 
mometer might say. They 
had stood out, too, for a 
square little dining-room, 
in which the circular table 
accommodated the family, 
and a guest or two; on occasions such as the | beyond those ladies. Next came Peg and Fay, 
present, the large living-room was brought | facing each other. Robert Carberry headed 
into requisition. It struck Mrs. Robert Car- | the board, ‘*merely and incidentally,’’ Sarah 
berry as being unconventional, although she explained, ‘‘in the character of pater famil- 
had to admit that, whereas taking care of |ias.’’ His wife sat beside him to assist in the 
the old house had consumed the greater part| serving. ‘‘For I’m not going to lift my 
of her day, she now was really put to it to find | hand,’’ Sarah declared. Lance Cather sat 
enough tasks to keep her busy half the fore- next to Mrs. Carberry, and opposite them 
noou. There were no lamps to clean, for the were the Vernons—Mrs. Vernon being none 
house was lighted with electricity. Peg|other than Sarah’s vivacious teacher and 
cooked special dishes at the table in the elec- | friend, Miss Templeton. ‘To the surprise and 
tric chafing-dish, and devised strange and won- satisfaction of the whole community, she had, 
derful compounds that put to shame Ellen | with her usual decision, married a pleasing 
MecInerny’s simpler cookery. Some one was | middle-aged attorney. 
always coming and going now; the telephone | ‘*T was going to have some little plaster 
was forever ringing; and before the elders | doves on my cake,’’ Sarah said to the com- 
could recover from the effects of one entertain- | pany, ‘‘but when I couldn’t find any at the 
ment, another was upon them. Now it was | shops, I invited the Vernons.’’ 
charades, now a musicale at which Sarah| ‘‘All that troubles me, Sarah,’’ said her 
played her harp, now a luncheon at which uncle, ‘‘is that we’re not all so young as we 
Peg prepared all the dishes, now an exhibition ought to be.’’ 
of Fay’s sketches. And the girls were invited| ‘‘There are a lot of young, immature things 
somewhere all the time. So, at least, it 
seemed to Mrs. Carberry. 

It was not that she did not try with a sort 
of blithe conscientiousness to keep pace with 
all these activities. But in spite of her com- 
parative relief from domestic duties, the burden 
of the day was bearing heavily upon her. 
Robert Carberry was losing ground physically. 
He knew it, and fought on doggedly. Others 





DRAWN BY W. DO. STEVENS 


| our tree-study society. 
| enough to suit even you, Uncle Robert. ’’ 
**He likes us callow,’’ said Lance Cather. 





young man. 


So Grandmother B. sat at her right hand, | 


| although, as she often said to Sarah, he had 
| come from nowhere. She, who made a great 
point of knowing the antecedents of her friends, 
had forgiven him for not having any—or at 
least, for not being talkative about them. 
Sarah herself knew next to nothing about 
| Lance’s past, or his family. He had made 
| his way rapidly on the Chronicle. Mrs. Ker- 
mott was thinking how much happier he 
looked than in the days when he first had 
come to Lae du Laiche. 

Since it was Sarah’s party, it was natural 
that Lance should look often at her. They 
all looked at her often. Her dark hair was 
coiled about her head; her dark skin had 
grown clear and beautiful. She was not a rosy 
girl, but her pallor was healthy, and her 
flexible lips were crimson. That she was tall 
and graceful did not se much explain the charm 
that people found in her, as that her move- 
ments were direct and to the purpose. There 
was no wavering about her, no indecision. She 
walked, sat, used her hands, turned her head 
like a girl who held the mastery over herself. 

‘*T think, my dear,’’ Mrs. Kermott had said 
to her once, ‘‘that you are going to be a trifle 
too straightforward, if you’re not careful. I 
like some mystery about a woman. Now you 
—you’re getting almost too capable and plain- 


ing up the way I was meant to grow. You 
couldn’t expect an oak to turn into an elm, 
could you? Please take me as I am.’’ 

And as she was, she was a leader. When 
living-room and banished the tables, and the 
games began, Sarah was queen of the party, 
and she would have been queen even if they 





| had not all made her so, in loving admiration | 


land in recognition of the day. She was to 
| choose her partner in some rollicking game, 
| and she came laughingly to her Uncle Robert, 


with her slender arms out- | 
and with the) 


stretched, 
folds of her white frock 
drifting about her. 

Robert Carberry still had 
the heart of youth, and as 
the game progressed, no one 
looked more winning than 
he. Yet he could not romp 
long. His teasing cough 
caught him, and warned 
him to stop. 

‘‘Anyway,’’ he gasped, 
‘*T must go to the office 
now, dear! I don’t want 
Lance to leave, and one of 
us must go. I’ll slip away 
before he sees me, or he’ll 
insist on going in my place. 
He’s worked very hard, and 
it does me good to see him 
having a good time.’’ 

He was off, laughing still, 
in spite of his quick-drawn 
breath. 

‘*He has just strength 
enough for work, poor 
dear,’’ thought Sarah, ‘‘and 
not enough for play. How 
he would have loved play, 
and what could he not have 
got out of travel! Yet here | 





the young people pushed back the rugs of the | 


still, as she sat for a moment among the other 
girls when the game was over, and watched 
Lance making his way across the room to say 
good night to her. She knew he was going to 
| Say good night. His manner showed that. 
| And it showed something else—something that 
she could not name. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Lance?’’ one of the 
boys asked. 

‘*Business,’’ he answered. But from the 
way he spoke, Sarah knew that it was not 
ordinary business that was calling him away. 

She moved with him toward the door. 

‘*Must you really go, Lance?’’ she asked. 

‘*Go!’’ he answered, with a look. ‘‘Of 
course I must go! I might have known from 
the first. But it’s been beautiful, and I’m 
glad—even if it has to end this way.’’ 

‘*But, Lance, you speak as if this were the 
last party in the world.’’ 
‘*Maybe it is, for me. 

you!’’ 

Twenty minutes later, Sarah slipped away 
from her friends and went to the telephone. 
Her Uncle Robert’s business voice came ring- 
ing back to her. 

‘*Ts Lance there, uncle? Did you send for 
him ?’’ 

**No. 


Good-by, and thank 


Why?” 


dealing. ’’ ‘*He had to leave suddenly. There was 
‘*There’s Fay,’’ Sarah had answered. | something the matter.’’ 
‘*She’ll supply you with mystery. I’m grow-| ‘‘So!’’ said her uncle, gravely. ‘‘I was 


afraid there would be. Go back and be a good 
hostess, Sarah. I'll talk with you later.’’ 





The guests were gone; the family, all except 
Sarah, who, wrapped in her warm white coat 
before the fire, sat waiting for her uncle, were 
| in their comfortable beds. 

Sarah was frank with herself in admitting 
that if any very serious trouble came to Lance, 
it would, in a sense, be her trouble, too. From 
the first there had been some kind of shadow 
that followed him, and threatened to cast dark- 
ness across his path. At least, so it seemed to 
her as she sat there, weary from the day’s 
festivities, with the candles guttering on the 
| shelf above her, and only the disordered room 

to remind her of the gaiety that had been. 
| Some time after two o’clock, her uncle’s key 
| turned in the door. 
| So you’re waiting up?’’ he said. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you go to bed, like a sensible girl? 
} There are few things in the world that won’t 
keep till morning to talk over.’’ 
‘*At seventeen ?’’ she asked, smiling. 
He dropped into the armchair and turned 
his kind and weary eyes on her. 
| ‘*It’s his father,’’ he said. ‘‘He came in 
| this afternoon when I was there alone. I 
| recognized him at once from his resemblance to 
| Lance. But it’s a resemblance with a differ- 
| ence, I can tell you. I have seldom seen a 
|more abject, broken specimen of humanity. 
| He has a gentleman’s tricks about him—he’s 
| quite elaborate and punctilious in his manner. 
| But he’s a ruin, a human ruin. And the 
| worst of him is, he’l] topple and fall and crush 
| somebody under him if we don’t watch out.’ 
‘Oh, isn’t itashame! Just think how well 
| Lance has been getting on here, with you 
| helping him, and everybody liking him —’’ 
| **Well, now,’’ broke in her uncle, ‘‘1 wasn’t 
;aware that everybody liked him. Of course 
some may.’’ ; 


**Some do,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘Don’t get it in 








he is tied down to duty— | your head that I’m a sentimental ninny, 
although he’s never for al Uncle Robert. I don’t think Lance is the 
moment so stupid as to call | only person in the world. Not a bit of it. 
it duty. He doesn’t know | But we are friends, and I couldn’t bear it to 
duty from pleasure, be-| see something come to him now that would 





“MUST YOU REALLY GO, LANCE?" SHE ASKED. 





| 


| 





cause it’s always a pleasure | 
to him to do the most gen- | 
erous thing in the world.’’ 
Lance Cather came seek- 
ing her. 
**My turn, now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Come!’’ | 
It sounded different to | 
Sarah from other invitations—there was some- | 
thing in it more personal, more confident. 
‘*Come,’’ he had said, and he seemed to be | 
asking her to come into contentment, into 
understanding friendship, into a relationship 
that would make them help and defend each | 
other. A little mist gathered in Sarah’s eyes. | 
‘*Yes,’’ she said, gravely, ‘‘our turn.’’ 
They faced their waiting friends smilingly, | 
happy to know that the night was young, .that 





standing was in their hearts. 
Then Sam Davies came up. ‘‘The tele- | 

phone, Lance. You’re wanted. I’ll take your | 

place with Sarah. ’’ 
Lance went away, murmuring his apologies. 
**Such a chance for me!’’ said Sam. 

‘“*You know I’m only an untoward acci- 
dent, ’’ Sarah retorted. 
‘*Very well, then. Give first aid to the 
injured. ”? 
As they scampered through the brisk game, 


coming for the evening,’’ replied Sarah; | Sarah was wondering whether, after all, Lance 
‘*well-selected members of the Dramatic | had been called to the office. 
Class, and the Singing Society, and the Pen | able business, she decided, this newspaper busi- | 
| Club, and the Dependent Foresters — that’s | ness, which never gave any one liberty. 


It was a miser- | 


She | 


They’ll be young | knew that it was the first party Lance had been | dreadful. 


to that year. Why couldn’t he be permitted to 
enjoy it? But she kept on chatting and laugh- | 


Mrs. Kermott looked appreciatively at this | ing, as if these vexing thoughts were not lying | one has had since-Lance’s mother died. 
She had liked him from the first, | at the back of her mind. She was laughing| Cather had money enough to live on, and 


undo all he’s done. ’’ 
Robert Carberry rested his slender hand 
lightly on his niece’s head as she sat by him 


| on a low hassock. 


**T couldn’t bear it myself,’’ he said, heartily. 
‘*Here he’s come out into a new part of the 
world, leaving sorrow and shame behind him. 
He’s cut himself loose from some heavy inher- 
itanee, or he’s tried to. He’s told us nothing 
about himself. He’s let us take him for what 
he is. And now along comes this miserable 
wreck of a man to drag him down. But he 
sha’n’t do it if I’ve anything to say about it.’’ 

‘*What a dear you are! Did you see Lance 
to-night after he met his father?’’ 

**Yes. I hadn’t known what to do when 
the man came up to the office. If 1’d been the 
editor of a great city newspaper, I’d have 


| their friends were about them, and'that under- | made Lance a foreign correspondent on the 


spot, and got him out of town before his father 
saw him. But as it was, I simply told him I 
didn’t know where Cather was. It seems that 
after making further inquiries, he learned that 
Lance was here at the house; so he telephoned 
to him that he was going round to the office, 
and that he wanted to meet him there. He 
arrived a few minutes before Lance did, and 
he was drunk. When Lance came, the man 
began to weep in a maudlin way; and Lance 
had to have my help in order to get him to his 
rooms. Then the boy broke down and cried.’’ 
‘*Oh, I can’t bear to hear about it! What 
are we te do about this dreadful old man?’’ 
‘*He isn’t really old. And I’m not sure he’s 
Pathetic he certainly is. He’s lost 
his self-respect. Lance told me that he had 
never had any influence over his father—no 
Mr. 
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finally Lance came away to work out his own 
salvation. Now his father has gone through 
all his property, and is penniless. ’’ 

Sarah tiptoed into the little sitting-room that 
she and her cousins shared together, and sat 
down at her desk with a complete and over- 
whelming feeling of discouragement. Perhaps 
fatigue played a larger part ‘in it than she 
realized; but it seemed to her for the first time 
as if the brave book of deeds that she and her 
cousins and their friends meant to write 
together, were in danger of defacement. Yes, 
for the first time since she had come to Lac du 
Laiche, things seemed to be going wrong—to 
be off the track and bent on catastrophe. 

A little blue-bound book that Mrs. Kermott 
had given her lay on the desk, and she turned 
the pages mechanically. Then her eyes fell 
on these words: 

‘*The best teachers are the aged. They are 





before us in the march of man; they have 
more or less solved the irking problem; they 
have battled through the equinox of life; in 
good and evil they have held their course; and 
now, without open shame, they near the crown 
and harbor. It may be that we have struck 
one of fortune’s darts; we can scarce be civil, 
so cruelly is our spirit tossed. Yet long before 
we were so much as thought upon, the like 
calamity befell the old man or woman that now, 
with pleasant humor, rallies us upon our inat- 
tention, sitting composed in the holy evening 
of man’s life, in the clear shining after rain. ’’ 

Sarah read this twice, slowly and almost 
wonderingly. Then she copied it in her rather 
bold handwriting, and wrote beneath it: 

Why not go see Mrs. Kermott, Lance? 

Always your friend, Sarah. 
She posted the note before she went to bed. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


TALES OF A CAME - ~ WARDEN 






*%, HEN Bob Manson 
. W turned in a some- 
what pessimistic 
report about the stopping of deer-killing on 
the edge of the deep swamp, Willett, the 
warden, was not greatly surprised. If the 
cajuns could not hunt along the ancient fields, 
they could waylay the deer with flambeaux 
on the trails. 

‘*But I think we can adopt their own tricks, 
and come into the Barataria woods from the 
back and surprise them,’’ said Bob Manson. 

‘*There isn’t enough water in these winter 
tides,’’ Willett declared. ‘‘Nobody but a 
pirogue-runner, and a good one at that, can 
get in from Bayou Aux Dies—and once over 
the trembling prairie and into the swamp, it 
would take a cajun to find his way out. The 
Game Commission has never ordered us to go 
and get ourselves lost in the big cypress 
swamp, Bob. There’s plenty to do outside!’’ 

But the young engineer was not dissuaded. 
The launch was on the ways for repairs; he 
had little to do, and he sought some plan for 
stopping the hunters’ forays from the deep 
swamp. The launch would be of no use in 
any case. The great shoal salt ‘‘prairies’’ 
behind the cypress swamps would bear nothing 
except the native pirogues—light, slender craft 
made of hollowed logs that the trappers alter- 
nately paddled and dragged. 

Bob stopped off at ‘‘Old Man Captain’’ 
Johnson’s camp on Little Barataria, and laid 
out his plan for getting evidence of flambeau- 
hunting in the cypress swamp. Old Man 
Captain had guided the wardens on many an 
adventure, and was always ready for more. 
And when Bob told him his suspicion that 
the worst offenders were old Pierre’s gang, 
the same outlaws who had handcuffed the 
guide and the engineer the summer before, and 
who had turned them adrift in the marshes, 
the old Confederate’s blue eyes flashed. 

‘That scoundrel again?’’ he cried. ‘‘He’s 
kept well in the swamp ever since he did us 
up, Bob—but if we could get him! I'd guide 
you in any swamp-hole if you and Mr. Willett 
could get Pierre into law again!’’ 

‘“‘Dug Harding and I are pretty sure his 
crowd are jack-lighting deer back there. The 
trade boat brought up fifteen deer pelts last 
week, and we couldn’t get any straight account 
of them. But Willett hasn’t any fancy for 
going into the cypress swamp. Captain, it’s 
up to youand me. If we get evidence, Willett 
will organize a raid. But we’ve got to find 
Pierre’s camp, as well.’’ 

Old Man Captain looked at the garden-truck 
sprouting round his palm shack. He thought 
he had retired to a peaceful life. ‘‘Well, Bob, 
I’ll do it. If any white man can get you into 
the swamp, I’m the one! We won’t say any- 
thing about it found the settlement, though. 
If I bother the natives too much, they’ll burn 
me out some night. ’’ 

Four nights later, the old guide and Bob 
found themselves in the watery salt prairie 
with as slender an outfit as they had ever 
traveled with. They had each a trapper’s 
pirogue, a couple of blankets apiece, a ‘mos- 
quito-bar, and enough rice, hard bread, and 
bacon to last a week. Besides those things, 
they had a tiny clay furnace and a sack of 
charcoal; for in the trembling prairies of 
Louisiana there is not a stick for a cooking fire. 

While they cooked supper, Old Man Captain 
sat watching the dim blue wall of the Bara- 
taria woods, many miles to the north. ‘‘Bob, 
you’re a pretty good pirogue-runner, but if 
we get into a race, you won’t last with that 
heavy old canoe of yours. Pierre’s youngest 
boy, Florion, is said to have the fastest and 
lightest boat in the bayous. He can pick it up 
by the nose in one hand, and a dozen traps in 
the other, and snake along over bogs where 
you and I would mire to our necks. And 
when he hits open water! Well, he scoots!’’ 

Bob laughed. He had heard much of 
Florion’s skill and of his famous ‘running 
Pirogue.’? And his own dugout was clumsy. 


Charles Tocoeptackaun 


IV. THE RUNNING PIROGUE. 












‘* Well, maybe he will 
beat me this first time—and . 
the second time—and a third Y) 
time! But, captain, some time he won’t!’’ 

‘*That’s the right talk, Bob! But if we 
ever get lost in the big cypress swamp, remem- 
ber the swamper’s distress-signal—three shots 
at regular intervals, and then three more. If 
it’s jack-lighting we’re up against, we’ll do 
most of our detective work in darkness so thick 
you can cut it.’’ 

They spent two days in wandering almost at 


DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIDMORE 








Man Captain led directly to a low ridge that | 


poachers might shoot him with less hesitation 


he knew. There they stopped, and concealing | than they would a deer, and ever after say 


their fire in a hollow stump, made coffee. 

**Reckon if Pierre’s working these trails, he’s 
on Le Grand’s, or the one by the big ‘fall,’ or 
the upper ridge run—they’re all fine for head- 
lighting deer. But our trick is to catch ’em at 
it, and that’s a problem.’’ 

He pondered long and silently over his 
“drip coffee.’’ Bob respected the guide’s 
silence. 

At last, Old Man Captain spoke: ‘‘I’m going 
to leave you on Le Grand’s, for it’s nearest 
back to the prairie. And if you come on any 
one, arrest him. We’ll make the bluff, any- 
way. No one but a flambeau-hunter will be 
out. I’m going to sneak along to the far end 
of the ridge and lay for the old man himself. ’’ 

Bob left his pirogue pulled over a log, and 
followed the guide into the darkness. The 
moon would rise after midnight; it was then 
that they expected to intercept the headlight- 
hunters returning from the deer-runs. 

After Old Man Captain had left him, Bob 
had a lonesome hour or two. For warmth, 
he sat close up against the trunk of a great 
cypress-tree, with the swamp water at his feet. 
Soon he became drowsy ; then he slept—he did 
not know how long. He awoke, still in dark- 
ness, stiff and cold and dispirited. It seemed 
a fool’s errand. ‘‘Willett certainly has sense 
when he declines to follow the cajuns into the 
deep swamp!’’ he grumbled to himself. ‘‘I 
wish I had as much!’’ 

He got up and stretched himself, and felt 
with his foot for the shotgun he had laid on 
alog. Then he knelt and felt round for traces 
of the trail along the ridge. Almost every- 
where his hands came in contact with water. 
He decided to go back to his pirogue and start 
the fire for coffee, in order to warm his chilled 
bones. But he had not stumbled back ten 





OLD MAN CAPTAIN CAME BACK JUBILANT. 


random over the lonely and lifeless little water- 
ways of the prairie, but they edged gradually 
nearer and nearer to the cypress forests. Old 
Man Captain was looking for a pirogue trail 
in some spot where the hunters could not find 
water enough even for their shallow craft. 
The third day, they crawled up within a mile 
of the deep swamp, and made a camp. 
Although they had twice heard gunshots far 
in the woods, they had found nothing. Bob 
proposed that they should drag their pirogues 
across the prairie, but the guide still searched 
for open water. In the low January tides, 
that was difficult to find. But late in the 
afternoon, while Bob was cooking the rice on 
the only bit of really dry land they had found 
for a camp, Old Man Captain came back 


jubilant. 

‘*Got the trail! Pierre’s, too. I’ve studied 
his marks before.’’ He looked at the scud of 
clouds from the distant Gulf. ‘‘Weather’s 


going to change and bring a norther, and we’d 
freeze here. I think we’d better dive right 
into the woods to-night and see if we can’t hit 
their camp, or at least a jack-light stand. 
They’!ll surely fight; so we must be careful. ’’ 

Bob went with him to look at the trail, 
which was merely a faint crushed line through 
the grass that led from the last open waterway 
across an eighth of a mile of prairie to the 
woods. By four o’clock they had dragged their 
dugouts across, and were in navigable water 
under the ragged, moss-hung cypresses. The 
deep swamp was dismal enough at its best, 
but in that lonely and unfamiliar spot a fear 
smote Bob’s heart. The old soldier’s sturdy 
courage, however, held up his own. He 
would not confess to Old Man Captain that, 
after they had paddled three hundred yards 
into the forest, he was completely turned 
round. 

‘*When we separate, Bob, keep your eye on 
the down timber. All those West Indy hurri- 
canes that come this way fall the trees to the 
northwest—it’s easy when you learn it. And so 
is the trail in. See the blazes—it’s a regular 
city street !’’ 

Through some mysterious knowledge, Old 





yards on what he thought was the trail before 
he was in a tangle of vines and cypress spikes. 
Then he worked about in a circle, thankful 
that his boots did not leak, for he was half- 
way to-his knees in water. As he stooped to 
avoid a festoon of bamboo brier, he tripped 
and fell square against a clump of palmettos. 

The crash and the sharp edges of the fans 
roused his sleepy senses. And then in a flash 
all his wits were awakened; ahead in the 
darkness he saw a round and blinding light 
turned full on him! 

He knew at once what it was. Some hunter 
was in a deer-stand less than a hundred yards 
away, in wait with his lantern for the bucks 
stealing back before dawn. And this flambeau 
was thrown wide open, and at him. The 
sense of his danger almost made him cry out. 
The bright, round light was all he could see, 
and suddenly the thought came to him that he 
must not look at it! Flambeau-hunters rely 
on catching the gleam of a deer’s eyes with 
their light ; doubtless a man’s eyes would show 
almost as well. The unknown poacher would 
shoot at any glint he saw. 

Bob turned his head away, and very slowly 
sank to his knees. But he knew that the 
rustle of the palmettos betrayed him. To 
save his life he could not keep from stealing a 
glance to see what the headlight-hunter was 
doing. The globe of light was moving. Bob 
peered at it over the crook of his arm. He 
was sure that the gleam of a gun-barrel showed 
beneath the flambeau. With a spring he threw 
himself headlong into the water. The roar of 
a gun followed. He heard the buckshot cut 
the palm fans and spatter on the water all 
about him. Then he sprang up and ran as 
fast as he could away from the dangerous spot. 

The light was turned off now. He heard an 
excited voice, and knew that the hunter was 
climbing down from a tree. Bob’s wild 
floundering must have convinced the fellow 
that he had wounded a buck. Bob, charging 
away through the water, was making noise 
enough for a whole regiment of deer. He 
was about to call out a warning, when he 
remembered Pierre’s hostility to him. The 








that it was an accident. 
show himself. 

He ran headlong through the brush; another 
shot was sent in his direction, but it was wild. 
He could see the flambeau bobbing up and 
down with the motion of the hunter’s hat. 
Bob had gained the back trail now, but at a 
spot that in the fitful gleam of the headlight, 
he did not remember having seen before. He 
was sure he had passed his pirogue on the 
log. But he dared not stop for fear his pur- 
suer would shoot again. 

Pounded and cut by the brush and cypress 
limbs, he rushed on breathlessly; then he fell 
heavily over something in the dark. It was 
a canoe. He jumped to his feet and shoved it 
off; as he slid into it, he seized the paddle. 
Two or three strokes sent the tiny craft far 
out, and just as the hunter rounded a bend in 
the ridge trail Bob, seizing a clump of salt 
grass, pulled the canoe behind it. 

He was aware of an exclamation. The 
hunter had stopped; for the first time it had 
dawned on him that he was chasing something 
else than a wounded deer. Bob, who was 
peering between tufts of long grass, saw him 
throwing his light on the mark of his pirogue 
in the mud. 

**Sacre!’’ the cajun gasped. ‘‘What dis!’’ 
Then he bent lower and picked up something, 
and Bob recognized it as the cartridge-belt that 
he had dropped when he fell over the canoe. 
Evidently the swamper also recognized it, for 
he held it out and gave a long, alarmed yell. 

‘*Papa! Dem wardens!’’ 

There was an answering cry off in the 
dark. Pierre’s son was shouting wildly in 
the cajun dialect. The other voice was rapidly 
coming nearer. And the substance of the 
clamor was that Bob Manson had stolen 
Florion’s famous running pirogue! 

Florion became almost speechless with anger. 
Despite ‘‘Papa’’ Pierre’s protests, he waded 
out to his shoulders. Once, thinking he saw 
the fugitive, he fired into the cane of the 
prairie. Bob, meanwhile, had been silently 
working the pirogue farther away. He had 
cautiously got out of it and was stooping to 
drag it along in the grass, when he again heard 
Pierre shouting. The head of the clan had 
discovered Bob’s own canoe as he hurried up 
from his stand on the deer-run. Florion went 
to it, and jumping in at once, angrily declared 
that he would find ‘‘dat Yankee man.’’ 

Bob was alarmed. He heard the strokes of 
the paddle; seizing the light pirogue by the 
nose, he dragged it out of the water and started 
with it across the prairie. Frequently he 
stepped into a bog-hole, or got entangled in 
the cane; but nevertheless he made fair prog- 
ress. Florion was paddling up a run of the 
marsh in an aimless search. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, Bob 
thought it safe to straighten up and look about 
him. Dawn had been coming fast, and it was 
already possible to see for a long way on the 
marsh. He had no idea what had become of 
the guide, but finally he saw far off in the 
prairie a figure he thought was that of Old 
Man Captain. But the man, after watching 
him for a time, disappeared, and Bob con- 
cluded that he was one of the poaching gang. 
Dragging the dugout, Bob hurried on until he 
came to a shallow arm of the waterways; then, 
expecting to come face to face with his enemies 
at any moment, he climbed in and paddled 
swiftly off. He heard them shouting, and 
was convinced that Florion would never give 
up the search for his prized pirogue. 

Bob had neither arms nor food nor water. 
He paddled on, and at sunrise was two miles 
from the swamp. He cautiously landed, and 
worked his way inte some mangroves, in order 
to look round without being seen. And on the 
other side of the mangrove patch he came upon 
the last person he expected at that minute— 
Old Man Captain Johnson, making his eternal 
drip coffee over a fire of twigs! 

**Now I just reckoned you’d show up along 
this bayou, and hungry!”’ said the guide. 
‘*T got out of the wood myself when I heard 
that shooting, and sneaked down close enough 
to watch the performance. And when it got 
light I saw you crawling on your hands and 
knees, dragging Florion’s pirogue, and I 
almost knew what had happened! I didn’t 
dare follow you, but I knew a short cut where 
you’d have to pass.’’ 

‘*That was you I saw, then? 
surely had a time of it!’’ 

‘*So did Florion. Maddest cajun in Bara- 
taria! First he thought he’d got Harding’s big 
buck, and it was only you. Then he lost his 
prize pirogue, and only got your leaky old tub 
in exchange! He’s been watching the edge of 
the timber for an hour, thinking you’re still 
in there!’’ Old Man Captain looked waggishly 
up at his muddy and weary companion. 
‘*And, Bob, did you get that evidence about 
flambeau-hunting that you wanted ?’’ 

**Get evidence! If I hadn’t been a mighty 
good sprinter, I’d have carried away enough 
evidence in the shape of buckshot under my 
skin to convict the whole outfit! Let’s get 
out of here and make a report, and send word 
to Pierre’s gang that if Florion wants his run- 
ning pirogue he can have it—if he’ll come out 
of the deep swamp and get it.’’ 


No, he would not 


Captain, I 
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AN OLD HOME WEEK GATHERING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


veer one learns from his own experi- 
ence; the wise learn also from the expe- 
rience of others. 


OLITICAL students notice with special 

interest that party lines are forming in 
the new Chinese republic much as they formed 
in our own country at the beginning — one 
party for a strong central government, and 
one for the autonomy of the provinces and 
the complete self-government of the cities. 
Chinese statesmen have the advantage of being 
able to study the experiences of this country. 

FRENCH cook has lately been bewailing 

the lack of originality in cooking. For 
four hundred years, he says, the same dozen 
recipes have been used under different names. 
In order to do something new, he is serving 
red herring with raspberry jelly, sardines with 
Camembert cheese, and veal cutlets scented 
with white roses. He should introduce Paris- 
ians to hot apple pie served with ice-cream, 
and to warm biscuits, cut open, buttered, 
filled with strawberries, and smothered in 
cream and powdered sugar. 


[ORD Rosebery declares that good appearance 

and good manners have real commercial 
value. In a recent address to some English 
schoolboys, he said that of those who apply 
for a situation, the one who bears himself in 
a manly and modest fashion, and who gives 
respectful answers to all questions, is very 
much more likely to be employed than one 
who is slovenly in his speech, or in his dress 
and bearing. ‘That is not the highest ground 
on which to argue the case for good manners, 
but the point is worth making. 

USEFUL provision for meeting the worries 

and troubles of life is a sunshine factory. 
Nature’s production of this article is brilliant, 
but rather scanty, and not always available 
when most needed. With a little attention, 
however, you can manufacture out of the raw 
material of hope and cheerfulness a small, but 
sufficient supply for yourself that will be 
always on hand, and of great benefit to your- 
self and others. Why not install a plant at 
onee? It costs less than electricity, requires 
no fixtures, and is worth much more. 


HE rise of aluminum is one of the indus- 
trial marvels of the age. Men who are 
still young can remember when it cost as much 
as silver. Now it is so cheap that it supplies 
us with our pots and pans, with foil to wrap 
candy in, and with cables for the transmission 
of electric power. The consumption in the 
United States last year reached a total of 
65,000,000 pounds. New uses for the wonder- 
ful light metal are constantly appearing. 
Great quantities are now ground into powder 
for use in explosives, in lithography, in print- 
ing, and as a pigment. 
HE Canadian government is to make an- 
other attempt to preserve Sable Island by 
forestation. The island is of no value in itself, 
but the government maintains a lighthouse and 
a life-saving station there, and consequently 
wishes to prevent its sandy wastes from being 
wholly eaten away by winds and waves. The 
island is now about twenty-five miles long and 
a mile and a quarter wide. When navigators 
first knew it, the island was a hundred miles 
long and twice as wide as it is now. The sea 
has demolished two lighthouses built within a 
generation. The point where they stood is 
now five miles out from the shore. 
N some European countries it is against the 
law to sell fresh bread. The authorities 
know that it is unwholesome. We of this 
country, on the other hand, must have our 
bread as fresh as we can get it, and some even 
want it fresh from the oven. But since the 
practise has arisen of wrapping each loaf in 
paper, those who like their bread hot have 
been complaining. If the bread is wrapped 
when it first comes from the oven, it grows 
moist and clammy and of unpleasant taste. 
The Bureau of Chemistry regards the wrap- 
ping as so important to cleanliness that it has 
been making some experiments to satisfy the 
lovers of warm bread. It now announces that 
if a cold-wrapped loaf is unwrapped and placed 


‘in a pan in the oven in a medium heat for 
about ten minutes, it will become like new, 
crisp without and tender within. 


* & 


WE AMERICANS AND ART. 


OME years ago a visitor to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York was struck with 
the different behavior of two groups—one 

of native Americans from the interior, in 
appearance fairly well-to-do and intelligent; 
the other of Italian working men, probably 
quite illiterate. What most attracted the first 
group was ‘‘story pictures,’’ historical or 
sentimental, few of which had any great merit 
as paintings. ‘Those the Italians hardly no- 
ticed; probably they would not have under- 
stood the historical pictures; but they showed 
astonishing interest in various masterpieces, 
especially in the work of the great colorists. 

The explanation is simple. Those Italian 
peasants had learned to love and appreciate 
the best and greatest kind of pictures by living 
among them, by seeing them. Our American 
group, although more intelligent, had lived 
where they had no chance to learn in that 
way; and those who know most about such 
matters insist that it is really the only way. 

So it is easy to do a certain injustice to many 
Americans by ridiculing their lack of discrimi- 
nation among different works of art. Outside 
our larger cities they too often have only cheap 
and bad examples to study. It is fair, too, 
to say that many feel the disadvantage, and 
that concern about the beautiful as expressed 
in art is by no means confined to artists and 
art circles in the cities. 

But the interest ought to be greater—great 
enough to make an effective demand that our 
youth shall have some chance at that priceless 
training of the eye and the taste that the 
poorest children in various other parts of the 
world acquire unconsciously. That end ought 
to be sought intelligently, not by private phi- 
lanthropy alone, but by government, —local, 
state, and national,—precisely as government 
helps with other parts of education. 

Surely no one will deny that it is a precious 
part of education. That it gives a kind of 
pleasure incomparably fine and elevating is 
certain. That by heightening the quality of 
innumerable kinds of handiwork—not to speak 
of works of pure art—it has a great economic 
value has been proved. It is, for example, 
mathematically demonstrable that. France is 
repaid many times over for all she spends— 
and she spends many millions—to train the 
artistic sense of her people. 

And we? In our really noble Capitol at 
Washington, visited by millions, are niany 
pictures and statues. Competent judges agree 
that, with the exception of two or three 
copies, not one is great, few are tolerable, 
many are atrocious. Some cities have unde- 
niably good things, but all have bad ones in 
conspicuous places. In vast regions Americans 
ean live a lifetime without seeing one good 
painting or statue. 

Yet to change this state of affairs we do 
almost nothing systematically. We let foreign- 
ers do at high wages most of the fine work in 
iron, glass, marble, and the like that we 
increasingly demand in our cities. Our muse- 
ums grow mainly by gifts from private col- 
lectors, whom we tax for bringing in their 
treasures. 

We shall learn better. Ours is still a young 
nation that has hardly begun to build the 
monuments, carve the statues, and paint the 
pictures that must make one of its strongest 
claims on immortality. 


® © 


COUNTY SCHOOL FAIRS. 


OT on the athletic field only can schools 
meet in wholesome and stimulating 
rivalry. The county school fairs that in 

the last few years have been held in several 
parts of the country supply a competition that 
is more far-reaching in its good influences, and 
more inspiring to both participants and spec- 
tators. 

These fairs have been notably numerous and 
successful in Virginia. The first fair was held 
in Campbell County, in 1908; last year, more 
than fifty Virginia counties had similar events. 

A reader of The Companion has sent an 
account of the Loudoun County fair that was 
held at Leesburg late in the fall. About fif- 
teen hundred school children, with their parents 
and friends, gathered for theday. They repre- 
sented fifty schools. The exhibits included 
maps, ‘‘compositions, ’’ and specimens of draw- 
ing; there were contests in spelling, arithmetic, 
and declamation; the girls in the cooking 
classes exhibited cakes, bread, butter, and 
jelly; those in the sewing classes showed 








dressed dolls, embroidery, samples of work in 
making buttonholes and in putting on patches ; 
the boys showed samples of the corn they had 
raised, and articles they had made. 

In the afternoon, the fifteen hundred children 
paraded with their school-banners, and sang 
their school-songs. Then came a mass-meet- 
ing on the court-house grounds, at which 
prominent men spoke. After that, amid great 
enthusiasm, the judges awarded prizes. 

Such a field-day as that held at Leesburg 
does more to arouse the interest of a com- 
munity in school work, to give school children 
a better idea of the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of manhood and womanhood, and to 
stimulate school pride and individual effort of 
the best kind than the more familiar contests 
on gridiron, track, and diamond. 

And it will be found quite as good fun, too. 


* © 


OLD HOME WEEK. 


HIS week the modest little country town 
where you were born is calling you 
home. 

The people who live there have not seen you 
for thirty years, and yet some of them still 
remember. They recall old ‘‘Toby,’’ the 
good-natured bull-terrier that guarded you so 
carefully when you first ventured out of the 
paternal yard. They still shake their heads 
over the imp that made a zebra of good Deacon 
Wilkins’s white horse, and some of them still 
quote with gusto that famous opening sentence 
of your graduation essay: ‘‘In my opinion, 
Julius Cesar was a great man.’’ 

Out in the world, you have thought little of 
the old town, but the town has not lost sight 
of you. It has seen your name in the paper 
now and then, and rejoiced in every triumph 
you have achieved. ‘‘He’s one of our boys, ’’ 
the old people say. ‘‘We raised him, and we 
always knew he’d turn out all right. ’’ 

Have you done anything to justify their 
interest? Do it now. Go back, and show 
them that you, too, remember. Show them 
that you have not lost the lesson of the old 
town’s simple, homely democracy; that the 
memory of old kindnesses is still fragrant in 
your nostrils, and that the example of worthy 
lives lived humbly yet with dignity is not lost 
upon you. 

Small, unimportant, gossipy, and given to 
pettiness, the town may seem to you; but be 
not hasty in your judgment. Remember that 
here lived your father and your mother, and 
that to them the town offered a sphere large 
enough to develop those qualities that we call 
character. They loved it and served it well, 
and would have liked to serve it still better by 
having you identify yourself with its interests. 
You disappointed them more than you knew 
when you left for the city. And now, after 
all the years, there is nothing you can do that 
would so please the old people—no memorial 
you can erect that would be so fitting—as to go 
back and renew the old ties, pick up the old 
acquaintances, see what the town needs, search 
out some lack, and either by yourself, or with 
the help of other home-comers, try to fill it. 


* ¢ 


FOLLOWING YOUR BENT. 


N obituary notice of one who had achieved 

a reputation as a writer, contained the 

following remark: ‘‘He was primarily 

an active and energetic traveling salesman; he 
carried literature only as a side-line.’’ 

That is the safest way to ‘‘carry’’ literature 
or any other art. Now and then, to be sure, 
some ardent soul will arise who is not to be 
denied, who will cheerfully practise an infinite 
self-denial in order to devote himself with 
single-mindedness to the pursuit that interests 
him above all things else; any one in whom 
the flame burns so strongly is beyond the need 
of ordinary worldly wisdom. But the more 
frequent case of the boy or girl who has a 
pleasant little talent for writing or painting 
or entertaining an audience; whose vanity is 
flattered by applause, and whose artistic 
achievements seem promising to friends and 
relatives—that is the hard case to deal with. 

Following your bent—it is surely the wisest 
thing to do! Uncongenial employment—what 
a misfortune! Yet what seems to be your 
bent at seventeen may prove not to be your 
bent at thirty-five. Boys and girls just out of 
school are quite likely not to know just what 
employments they will find congenial or uncon- 
genial. Following your bent becomes easily 
confused with following the line of least resist- 
ance—and that is nearly always a mistaken 
course. The easy victories are in the end the 
most dearly bought. 

The boy who has a bent toward science, or 





medicine, or mechanics, or engineering can 
safely be encouraged to follow it, for the 
practical service of mankind offers to the person 
of ordinary gifts a more fruitful field for labor 
than the amusement or entertainment of man- 
kind. Those who prepare themselves for a 
life of practical service do not follow the line 
of least resistance, however strong their natural 
bent. The overcoming of difficulties becomes 
at once their problem; whereas the evasion of 
difficulties is likely soon to become the problem 
of the uninspired worker in any form of art. 


e ¢ 


OLD AND NEW IN ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 


N English publicist recently remarked that 
A we Americans seem to keep on discuss- 
ing the same old questions without 
deciding them. A retort is easy. It was 
not yesterday that we first began to hear of 
such things as home rule, and reforming the 
House of Lords, and disestablishing the church 
in Wales. The remark was superficial, and 
so, too, would be the retort. We have had 
great changes over here, although old questions 
still perplex us; and it is the same in Great 
Britain. 

The old issues—home rule, Welsh disestab- 
lishment, the Lords—are now once more upper- 
most over there, but the conditions of the 
debate are greatly changed. Any one might 
almost say that a new Great Britain is deba- 
ting them. Parties are much altered. One new 
party, Labor, seems to have come to stay. 
There are new questions, too, and new men. 
Even the old questions look as if something 
were soon going to be done about them. 

Something, as we know, has been done 
about the Lords. As a result, they will be 
powerless against home rule if the Liberals 
can pass the measure through the Commons 
again next spring. With the same ‘‘if,’’ the 
Church of England will lose its prerogative in 
Wales. The Liberals talk now as if they were 
intending to turn on the Lords again, and rad- 
ically change, if not abolish, the chamber. 

Here, however, the ‘‘if’’ is a big one. The 
Liberal majority in the Commons, really a 
coalition of Liberals, Nationalists, and Labor- 
ites, has been shrinking from by-elections. 
The government’s own home rule plan will, in 
operation, lessen its Irish following in the 
House. The Laborites are often hard to hold 
in line. The government has suffered, too, 
in some unexpected ways. The militant ‘‘suf- 
fragettes’’ have perplexed it more than they 
have the opposition, for upon the government 
rests the responsibility of enforcing the law. 
Some of Mr. Lloyd-George’s later reforms 
have not seemed immediately popular. There 
has been an unpleasant episode due to a specu- 
lation of leading Liberals, which was at first 
thought to be connected with a government 
contract. So the Unionists have grown hope- 
ful. 
But although the government is rather on the 
defensive, it is resolute, united. It certainly 
holds its own in point of ability. With the 
exception of Lord Morley, the older ministers 
show no sign of failing. Mr. Asquith, indeed, 
provokes only the same criticism he always 
has provoked—that leadership comes to him 
almost too easily. Sir Edward Grey is stronger 
than ever, is to-day quite the foremost foreign 
minister in the world. Lord Haldane, Mr. 
Birrell—they also are of undiminished stature. 
As to the two still reckoned ‘‘new men’’ in 
England, and accounted most ambitious, Mr. 
Lloyd-George and Mr. Churchill, great futures 
are still confidently predicted for both of them. 

The Unionists, too, although Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain is a hopeless invalid and Mr. 
Balfour is in semi-retirement, have their rising 
hopes. There is Sir Edward Carson, the great 
advocate. There is the young Mr. F. E. Smith, 
handsome, brilliant, resourceful. There is Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, with much of his father’s 
extraordinary force. There is Mr. Bonar Law, 
the new titular leader. 

But have they at hand, already discov- 
ered, a new Disraeli to seize the opportunity 
they believe is quickly coming? They need 
one; for if the opportunity comes, it will be 
like the one Disraeli snatched. They can rule 
England only by an alliance of the great with 
the weak; for no one seems to deny Mr. 
Asquith’s saying, ‘‘England is now a democ- 


racy.’? 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


INEMATOGRAPHING A BLOW. —A 
mechanical engineer has found a new way 
to measure the force exerted by a blow— 
hitherto a difficult problem. 


In the new 
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method, according to the Engineer, a hammer 
swings between an arc-lamp and the lens of a 
motion-picture camera in such a way that, at 
the moment of impact, an accurate record is 
obtained of the movement of the iron bar that 
is struck. The great speed of the film, which 
is upward of sixteen feet a second, of course 
enables distinct pictures of the rapid move- 
ments of the bar to be obtained—a circum- 
stance of great help in investigating the results 
of blows. The knowledge will be valuable to 
the engineer who is designing work subject 
to dynamic impacts. 
& 
N ANCIENT INHABITANT. — The 
American Museum of Natural History, 
in New York City, has recently acquired the 
skeleton of a new dinosaur, which has been 
named Saurolophus, ‘‘the crested saurian.’’ 
Millions of years ago, this creature, which was 





about thirty-two feet long and fifteen feet high, 
roamed the sands and swam the marshes of 
the part of Alberta that is now traversed by 
the Red Deer River. It lived on grass, and 
could escape from the flesh-eating Alber- 
tosaurus only by its rapid swimming. Great 
numbers of these dinosaurs lived in the pre- 
historic coastal marshes; paleontologists have 
found the remains of several hundred speci- 
mens washed out of the bank of a single 
quarry on the Red Deer River. Another set 
of bones found in the same region is believed 
to belong to the skeleton of a still older species 
of dinosaur, possibly an ancestor of Sauro- 
lophus. Po 


(cunts MOLECULES. —A French 
mathematician has tried to convey to our 
minds some notion of the infinitesimal size of 
the molecule. He declares that if a person 
were to try to count the number of molecules 
in a cubic millimeter of hydrogen gas, taking 
one-billionth of a second to repeat each number, 
the task would occupy him for more than a 
thousand years. e 


HAMELEON PAINT. —Paint that 

changes color under the influence of heat is 
now recommended for coating the bearings or 
other parts of machinery and electrical appa- 
ratus likely to become overheated. According 
to the Engineer, the new paint is normally 
bright red, but on reaching a temperature of 
120° Fahrenheit shows a change of color, and 
at 190° and 210° Fahrenheit is almost black. 
When the temperature of the part falls below 
120° Fahrenheit, the paint resumes its normal 
red color. It is asserted that the paint is vir- 
tually indestructible, that it is unaffected by 
lubricating oils, that it prevents the formation 
of rust, and that the warning it gives enables 
an engineer to stop a machine before overheat- 
ing has done any damage. 

& 

LIMBING FISHES.—There are at least 

two tropical fishes that spend hour after 
hour out of water, squatting on the mud near 
the mouths of rivers, or even climbing up on 
the roots of the mangrove-trees. Knowledge, 
however, describes a catfish, Arges marmo- 
ratus, whose ability to climb far surpasses 
that of any other fish. This catfish lives in 
the torrential rivers of the Andes, in which 
there is a rapid succession of falls, cascades, 
and pot-holes. The fish is a clumsy and awk- 
ward swimmer, but it is wonderfully adapted 
to creeping and climbing in the torrents. 
Anchoring itself by means of its sucker-like 
mouth, it works up-stream with the help of a 
bony plate beneath the ventral fin that is 
moved back and forth by strong muscles. The 
plate is studded with small, sharp, ratchet- 
like teeth that prevent the fish from slipping 
backward. It can climb the smooth, slippery 
surfaces of deep pot-holes for a distance of even 
eighteen feet, without a fall or a slip. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE BRYAN PEACE PLAN.—On August 

7th, a treaty for delaying war was signed 
in Washington by representatives of the United 
States and Salvador. It is the first of many 
Similar treaties that the Secretary of State 
hopes to arrange with the powers of the world 
in the interest of international peace. It pro- 
vides that all disputes whatsoever that may 
arise between this country and Salvador shall 
be submitted for investigation to a commission, 
if they cannot be settled by ordinary diplomatic 
methods, and that neither party to the treaty 
shall declare war or begin hostilities until the 
commission has made its report. The com: 
mission may also, on its own initiative, begin 
an investigation. It must report within a 
year. After its report, either country may act 
as it pleases. The commission is to contain 
one member selected by each country from its 
own countrymen, one member selected by 
each country from a third nation, and a fifth 
member chosen by mutual agreement between 





the contracting nations. The proposed treaty 
is to remain in force five years, and must be 
ratified before it goes into effect. 

& 


EXICO.—When it was announced that 
President Wilson had sent Mr. John Lind 
to Mexico as his personal representative to 
advise the American embassy, the Mexican 
foreign minister said that Mr. Lind would not be 
received unless he bore credentials accrediting 
him as a minister to the existing government, 
and that if he did not bear such credentials he 
would be regarded as an ‘‘undesirable person. ’’ 
President Wilson thereupon called the members 
of the Senate committee on foreign relations in 
conference at the White House, on August 9th, 
and explained the gravity of the situation to 
them. Meanwhile, the Secretary of State 
had asked the Mexican government to take no 
action until it received the President’s explana- 
tion of the purpose of Mr. Lind’s mission. 
The partizans of the Huerta régime began to 
threaten violence against Mr. Lind, but calmer 
counsels prevailed, and when he arrived in 
Mexico City on August 10th, he was allowed 
to go quietly to his hotel, and later was re- 
ceived informally by the foreign minister. 
a 


EW YORK POLITICAL SCANDAL.— 

On August 11th, a special committee of 
the New York Legislature reported that Gov- 
ernor Sulzer had made a false and fraudulent 
report of his campaign receipts and expendi- 
tures, that he had used campaign contributions 
for his personal benefit, that he had engaged 
in stock-market speculation at a time when he 
was urging a legal regulation of the stock ex- 
change that would affect the prices of stocks, 
and that he had used the power of his office to 
reward his friends and punish his enemies. 
Two days later, the Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution that he be impeached and put on trial 
for ‘‘wilful and corrupt conduct in office and 
for high crimes and misdemeanors.’’ The 
impeachment is the culmination of a long 
political fight between Governor Sulzer and 
Tammany Hall. The governor insists that he 
is innocent, and says that if he had been will- 
ing to do the bidding of the Tammany leaders, 
the charges would not have been brought. 


& 
HINA.—On August 5th, the President 


















































nominated Dr. Paul S. Reinsch of Wisconsin | 


to be minister to China. Doctor Reinsch, 
who was born in Milwaukee in 1869, has been 
professor of political science in the University 
of Wisconsin since 1901. 
He was graduated from 
the university in 1892, and 
continued his studies at 
the University of Berlin, 
and in Rome and Paris. 
He was Roosevelt pro- 
fessor at the universities 
of Berlin and Leipzig in 
1911 and 1912. He has 
written several books on 
international politics, and 
is regarded as particularly 
well informed on the Eastern question. ——Ac- 
cording to a report received in Washington on 
August 10th from Rear-Admiral Nicholson, in 
command of the Asiatic squadron, the rebellion 
that broke out in southern China in the middle 
of July was uniformly unsuccessful. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the first provisional president of the 
new Chinese republic, who was one of the 
leaders of the insurrection against President 
Yuan Shih-kai, fled to Japan in disguise when 
the failure of the rising was evident, and ar- 
rived in Tokyo on August 8th. 





OR. PAUL S. REINSCH 


& 





HE BALKAN PEACE. — The Balkan | 
states, which have been fighting over the | 
distribution of the spoils of the war against | 
Turkey, agreed to terms of peace at a con-| 


ference in Bucharest on August 6th, and on | 


August 10th their representatives signed a 
treaty of peace. Bulgaria, which had been 
trying to seize territory desired by Greece and 
Servia, was forced to yield by pressure brought 
to bear by King Charles of Roumania, backed 
by the Emperor of Germany. The new Bul- 
garian frontier roughly follows the boundary 
between the provinces of Kosovo and Saloniki 
to a point west of the town of Strumitza, and 
thence goes easterly through the province of 
Saloniki to the Mesta River. That gives to 
Bulgaria part of the provinces of Saloniki and 
Adrianople, leaves the ports of Saloniki and 
Kavala to Greece, and gives the A°gean port 
of Lagos to Bulgaria. Servia gets the province 
of Kosovo and part of Monastir, and Greece 
receives a part of Monastir and Janina, in 
addition to the territory already mentioned. 
Montenegro’s share is a small slice of Albania. 
& 

OSEPH F. JOHNSTON, United States 

Senator from Alabama, died on August sth, 
at the age of seventy years. He was elected 
to the Senate in 1907, to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Senator E. W. Pettus, and later 
was chosen for a full term. On August 12th, 
Governor O’Neal appointed Representative 
Henry D. Clayton, of the third district, to fill 
the vacancy until a Senator can be elected by 
the ‘people. 








The greatest Overland 
at the lowest price 


Electric head, side and tail Brewster green body with 


lights a light green striping, nick- 
Storage battery and Am- el and aluminum trimmings 
meter Mohair top and boot 

5 horsepower motor Clear vision windshield 
114-Inch wheelbase Stewart speedometer 
Timken bearings Electric horn 
33 x 4 Q. D. Tires Flush U doors with disap- 
Cowl Dash pearing hinges 


f. o. b. Toledo 
With Gray & Davis Electric Starter and Generator — $1075 


HIS announces the 1914 Overland, a 
bigger, better and more beautiful auto- 
mobile than ever—and at a lower price. 
It is ready for your inspection at the 

nearest Overland dealer’s. 

We invite every family — particularly the 
boys and girls—to examine and ride in this new 
beautiful Overland—the great American family 
car. Our dealers will be glad to point out and 
—— its features. We are confident that it 

ill meet with the approval of every member 
of your family. 

Note how much lower the price is. Yet the car 
has a larger motor, electric lights and every other ad- 
vanced feature. 

Note how, by lengthening the wheelbase, we have 
provided a much more roomy body. There is gener- 
ous space in both tonneau and driver’s section. 

Note the larger tires. These make Overland 
riding a constant pleasure, even over the roughest roads, 
and keep down tire expense. 

Note the more handsome appearance. The body 
is finished in rich dark Brewster green, with lighter 
green striping and nickel and aluminum trimmings for 
the metal parts. 

In short, you will find the new Overland, a greatly 
improved and refined car, at a greatly reduced price. 

Our large handsome 1914 catalogue is ready for 
you. So is our 1914 instruction book, a big illustrated 
volume that tells even the smallest boy all he needs to 
know about the operation and care of the Overland. 
Both will be sent, free and postpaid, on receipt of your 
name and address. Write today. A postcard will do. 


(Please address Dept. 35) 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 
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TWIN, STARS 
Pris cilla "Leo nard 


AINT is the Star of Happiness, 
And often missed by longing vision, 

Yet none need fail of sure success 

In finding out its true position, 
Since close beside, a steadier star 

Forever beams in changeless beauty, 
And Happiness is never far 

From the high radiance of Duty. 


® © 
MR. MOODY AND THE DRUNKARD. 
Vez N man of our day had more 
AX men, or more insatiable 
f hunger for the souls of those 
/ who had not yet found God, than 
Dwight L. Moody. In the Exam- 
has recently related some reminiscences of the 
great evangelist. Here is one very touching 
and very characteristic incident that happened 
during one of the meetings in Baltimore: 
little way from the pulpit. Mr. Moody stopped 
instantly. A man under the influence of liquor 
had become restless, and was talking to those 
round him. The disturbance went on for some 
a word or gesture. Presently the man rose, 
and climbed awkwardly over the feet and knees 
of his neighbors in the pew, out into the aisle. 

‘*For the moment the audience lost sight of 
uncertain step, he shuffled down the aisle. 
Just as the door shut behind the man, Mr. 
Moody said, with the most inexpressible sad- 
ness, ‘There goes our brother, our imperiled 
and what his end will be? Must he go alone? 
Does no man care for his soul?’ 

‘“‘The words wcre inexpressibly gentle and 
moving. Instantly several men ran down the 
pursuit of the wanderer. Mr. Moody went on 
with his sermon, and made no further reference 
to the episode. - 

‘*So great was his mastery of the service that 
lingered in conversation with friends until the 
house was almost empty, and then walked 
down the aisle. Between two of the pews I 
saw two men on their knees. One had his arm 
It was Mr. Moody and the poor drunkard, 
who had been brought back; and Mr. Moody 
was praying earnestly. I do not know what 
became of that man, but it is something to 
strong arm, and that heaven heard Mr. 
Moody’s plea that there might be mercy for 
him. From that afternoon I have had a 
hopefulness about the salvation of drunkards 


burning love for his fellow 
SS MG 
C—<——V® iner, Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Hatcher 
‘One afternoon there was some confusion a 
minutes, and Mr. Moody stood quiet, without 
Mr. Moody, and watched the man as, with 
brother, and who can tell where he will go 
aisles, and out through the doors, in loving 
I forgot all about the poor drunken fellow. I 
round the other, who was sobbing brokenly. 
know that he felt the embrace of Mr. Moody’s 
that I never had before. ’’ 
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FOR LESLEY’S BIRTHDAY. 


REDA Armstrong stood in 
F front of a florist’s window, 

her lips set in a hard line. 
Freda’s lips did not often look like 
that; generally she took her poyerty 
as “part of the game.” But this 
was one of the times when the 
spirit of the game failed. It was 
Lesley Temple’s birthday — Lesley Temple, the 
gayest and sweetest of all her friends, whose life 
had been suddenly shut into an invalid’s narrow 
room. And all that Freda had with which to buy 
a birthday gift was a single dime. 

Suddenly Freda’s lips softened. How wrong it 
was—as if money could buy love! Ten cents 
would buy three jonquils. Moreover, she would 
wear them herself while she went for the rest of 
Lesley’s birthday; Lesley would love to have her 
wear them. 

Just at dusk she was at Lesley’s door. 
looked up eagerly. 

“T have been watching—I knew you’d come!” 
she said. 

“Do you think anything could have kept me 
away! What a roomful of flowers! Js there 
any corner for three more ?”’ 

“IT wanted just those three,” Lesley said, softly. 

Freda put them in her hand, one by one. 

“They’re ‘mnagics,’”’ she declared. “They’re— 
all the things I wanted to give you, Lesley. I’m 
going to give them to you now. This one is a box 
of springtime from Paquet’s, and you won’t mind 
that the colors are mixed because you’ll separate 
them. They are jonquils for your window; and 
tulips — white, and the loveliest pink—and the 
Prince of Wales violets—great big single ones of 
the loveliest, loveliest color, and the first bit of 
poet’s narcissus, and beneath them all great 
silver branches of pussy-willow.” 

“What a box!” Lesley breathed, her eyes 
shining. 

“And this,” Freda went on, ‘‘is a jewel for you. 
It’s a pink topaz set in seed pearls, and the most 
exquisite fairy-like gold. It looks as if it came 
down from your great-great-great-grandmother!” 

“Extravagant!” Lesley laughed. “I’N wear it 
on all the great days. And the last one? Did you 
ever see anybody so grasping?” 

“The last is one of MceGilvry’s Egyptian 
sketches. I went to see them three times to 
choose yours, and each time I came back to this. 
It’s just a group of palm-trees in the desert, with 
two or three figures, but, dear, there’s the softest, 





Lesley 





most wonderful dawn, as if it were the first morn- 
ing ever made. It makes you take a long breath; 
you feel as if nothing is too beautiful to happen in 
such a world.” 

“I see it,” Lesley said. Her thin hand slipped 
into Freda’s. “It doesn’t need money, dear, 
does it?” 

“No,” Freda answered, “I know it now.” 
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WALKING AN ELK DOWN. 


N the foot-hills of the mountain range that sur- 
| rounded the Indian reservation where I lived 

at the time, writes Mr. Charles 8. Moody, an 
enormous bull elk had his home. We had stalked 
him persistently for three years, but had never 
been able even to catch sight of him; the old 
fellow knew every trick of the hunter. His tracks 
gave proof of his great size. Other elk in the 
country were as calves compared to this old 
patriarch. Both my Indian hunting companion 
and myself were bent upon his capture. The 
Indian wanted the meat; I wanted the head, 
which would bring at least $100, a sum of money 
I needed to help me through college. 


Shortly after the first snowfall, one autumn, my 
Indian friend came to me and said, “Do you wi 
much for the big elk ?” 

pe nen 9 Inever wished for anything so much.” 

“We will get him this fall.” 

“We have been at it three years now, and if we 
don’t get him before long, he will die of old age.” 

“You follow me?’ 

“T’ll follow you until I drop.” 

“Good. We ge to-morrow.” Arti with that he 
turned and stalked away. 

At daybreak Charley was on hand, and that 
night we encamped on the feeding-ground of the 
great elk. In the early morning twilight Charley 
circled the hills until he found his latest track. 
It was even then a day old; the an 
scented trouble as soon as we arrived, and had 
left for other pastures. 

We were lightly clad; we wore moose-skin 
moccasins. 1 carried my rifle, and Charley bur- 
dened himself with a single woolen blanket, a 
camp -ax, @ yng pen. a pot, and a small 
supply of food. The snow was four inches deep, 
but light and dry. We followed the track for 
miles straight across the hills. Day died, and 
night came with a full moon. The Indian, with the 
instinct of his race, followed the track until near 
morning, when we lay down beneath a tree and 
got a few hours’ — I was still in slumber 
when Charley arose, lighted a fire, and boiled 
some tea. e were on the trail before daybreak. 

In the forenoon we came to where the elk 
fed, and started on again, now aware that he was 
being followed. At times the tracks showed that 
he had run for some distance; then they indicated 
that he had soppes and looked back. All tha’ 
day we followed him relentlessly. When dark- 
ness came we halted and slept an hour. I was 
fag, ed and discouraged. 

“We 1 never be able to overtake him, 
Charley,” I said. 
“To-morrow,” the Indian replied. 
hen the moon rose we again took up the 
trail. Silent as a shadow, the Indian moved over 
the snow, his eyes fastened upon the track of the 
elk. The trail was no longer a direct line; the 
eat animal would travel up a long ridge, cross 

e gulch to another, and double half-way back. 
I was ready to drop from fatigue, hunger, and 
loss of sleep, but Charley never varied his jong, 
tireless stride. Another night came; we camped 
an hour earlier, and remained in camp an hour 
later. At midnight Charley awoke me. _I arose, 
shouldered my rifle, and staggered after hi 
more dead than alive. When morning came 
recognized certain familiar peaks; the animal 
had made a wide détour, and was approaching his 
old feeding-ground. Shortly after midday we 
caught our first sight of him, as he crossed an 
open ridge some two miles ahead. He walked 

ten with his head down like a tired horse; fre- 

uently he paused to look back at his pursuers. 

bout three o’clock the trail left the ridge, and 
cuapes sharply into a dense thicket of small cedar 
an 


?. 

Charley stopped. ‘‘Wait! He is going to lie 
down and sleep,” he said. 

We waited on the hill for a few minutes. Then 
the Indian approached cautiously through the 
dense growth. I cannot understand how an ani- 

with such a spread of antler as the great elk 
had, could make his way through that jungle. We 
had nearly reached the bottom of the ravine 
when ~ companion halted, and pointed at some- 
thing. looked; in an open space where two 
great cedars had fallen lay our quarry. He was 
not asleep, but watched us with eyes green with 
hate and fear. Then he got slowly to his feet, 
and made as if to totter a bullet speedily 
put an end to him. As there, and looked 
at the magnificent old fellow, my conscience 
smote me. I would have given all I had to recall 
the life I had destroyed. 





on, but 
I stood 
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“CALLER HERRIN’.” 


HE romance and tragedy of our fisheries 

have not been ignored in American liter- 

ature, nor, in view of Mr. Kipling’s “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” in the literature of England, 
either. But they have been celebrated chiefly in 
prose; we have no American song to compare in 
simplicity, pathos, and popular appeal with the 
“Caller Herrin’” of Scotland. 


To be sure, our leading marketable fish, the 
cod, does not—not even the sacred codfish of 
Boston!—lend itself readily, either | name _ or 
characteristics, to poetic use. ‘Fresh codfish!” 
even were it ever cried through our streets, 
would make no such melodious eppeal to the ear 
as the “Caller herrin’! Wha’ll , | A caller 
herrin’ ?”’ of the picturesque Scotch fishwives. 

It was their crying of their wares on George 
Street, Edinburgh, the voices ——_ with the 
bells of St. Andrew’s, that inspire y Nairne, 
as she leaned from her window, to compose, or 
rather improvise, the sweetl familiar song to 
an old tune of Neil Gow. y Nairne knew 
well the hardships of the men and women of 
the fisheries; she knew the weight of the women’s 
creels, and the exhausting labors of the men. 
She knew how often the fishermen were too des- 

erately weary even to wade ashore when their 

ttered boats made port; and how their strong- 
armed wives, splashin fresh and vigorous to 


their aid, would lift and carry them ily to the 
a in accordance with the old Newhaven 
custom. 


This is the day of the steam-trawler and the 
electric power-boat; the fishing fleet of Newhaven 
is reduced to a dozen sail, and the fishwives are 
few indeed compared with the days in which Lady 
Nairne sung, and Charles Reade wrote of his 
splendid fishwife heroine, “Christie Johnstone.” 

evertheless, there are fishwives still. Very 
recently Mrs. King of Newhaven went to London 
with a deputation of working women, and with 
her fine, shrewd old face, her modest, direct, and 
admirable speech, and her broad Scottish accent, 
made a deep ye upon the cabinet minis- 
ters with whom she pleaded for suffrage. 

There is living, too, an old woman called, half in 
jest, half in earnest, the “Queen of Newhaven,” 


t| draped her ample person, and an ingratia’ 
senile. ri xi 


She is now eighty, but at sixty-five “something— 
she didna ken preceesely what—a sort of close- 
ness in the chest”—affected her so that she has 
not carried a creel since. 

A fishwife’s creel, which rests upon the back 
below the waist, and is steadied by a band round 
the forehead, holds an hundredweight and a half 
of small fish; while the “skull,” a separate shallow 
basket on top of it, takes a half hundredweight 
more of larger ones. Formerly, the long proces- 
sion of sturdy, short-petticoated women, carrying 
each her full two hundredweight, and marching 
up from the port over the steep hill to the city 
markets, was one of the notable sights of Edin- 
burgh. Heavy as the burdens were, they seldom 
seemed to oppress the bearers; that which really 
weighed upon their lives was the peril of their men. 


*“*Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? 

O, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’; 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them—lives o’ men!”’ 





CARCE could I ask the question nearest me— 
For of the doubtful answer great my fears— 
“The old house? Yes, ’tis standing,” answered 

one, 
“But lonely and deserted many years.” 
No more was said, but down the river-road, 
Where once my childish feet were wet with dew, 
In the soft afterglow preceding dusk 
I walked till boyhood’s home came into view. 


The wayside weeds grew by the wall of stones 
That once had marked the cattle’s narrow lane; 
The sagging gate an open portal swayed; 
A curtain fluttered at a broken pane. 
Deserted? Never, mother! From that shore, 
That shining shore where His true saints do sing, 
Your dear voice blessed me, just as when 1 brought 
To you the first hepaticas of spring. 
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LUCINDA’S LETTER. 


“ ISS Ivy, is you too busy to write me a 
letter? I’s got de mis’ry in my thumb- 
Jint to-day pow’ ful bad.” 


Lucinda, her hands twisted in the apron ont 

ng 
upon her —— face, stood in the 
doorway, expectant. hen she was invited in. 
she explained that her daughter Delissa, who 
heard that there were smallpox cases in town, 
had beet “pesterin’ and pesterin’” her to write 
and had finally sent an envelope, stamped and 
addressed, with word that if she did not hear at 
once she should conclude that her mother was 
either dead or in the pest-house. 

“?*$8 if I wouldn’t let her know, ef ’*twas anythin 
like dat!” commented Lucinda, indignantly; bu 
she added that although there was no news, and 
no need of writing, she supposed she should have 


0 80. 

“Indeed, I should think so,” assented Miss ge 
“Poor Delissa must be dreadfully worried. Tl 
sit — down at my desk, and you dictate. Shall 
I beg in, ‘Dear Delissa’ ?”’ 

“Yas’m—no’m. I ain’t gree call dat gal ob 
mine ‘dear’ right fust off onless I got to, w’en she 
been pesterin’ me lak she done. 
‘dear Delissa,’ Miss Ivy?” 

“Not unless you want to, gy 

“*Vou, Delissa,’” dictated Lucinda, briskly. 
“ *Whaf-for you been pesterin’ me for news w’en 
I ain’t got any—nor I ain’t took de smallpox—nor 
Lain’t— ” 

“Hold on a minute! 
Miss Ivy, scribbling furiously. 
she read aloud, presently. 

“*Nor L ain’t died, and I ain’t a-goin’ to—nor I 
ain’t done nuffin’ else worf writin’ about,’ ” went on 
Lucinda, glibly. Having finished the sentence, 
she paused to reflect, but a moment later pro- 
ceeded firmly to her conclusion : 

“So Lain’ oom to write any more now, except 
to wish you well, dear Delissa, and I am the same. 
Your affectionate mother.’ ” 

““* Affectionate mother!’” echoed Miss Ivy. 
“That’s perfectly clear, and to the point, Lucinda 
but it?’s—well—pretty abrupt, isn’t it? How about 
a little postscript, just to soften the effect?” 

‘““No’m—yas’m, ef Says so,” consented Lu- 
cinda, graciously. “Yas, I reckon I better, any- 
way, ’count ob de address.” 

***P_ §.,’”? wrote Miss Ivy. 

“«*P.§.,’” repeated Lucinda. “ ‘P.S.—Las’ week 
I married your new pa, what’s a minister ob re- 
ligion, and my address is now Mrs. Reverend 
General bert E. Lee Hutchins, Main Street, 
ober de post-office.’ 

“Dat’s all, and I hope dat gal’s satisfied! Pester- 
in’ and pesterin’ w’en dere ain’t nuffin’ happened! 
I sholy is obleeged to you, Miss Ivy.” 


8s I got to say 


I can’t keep up,” protested 
“*Nor Lain’t— ” 
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THE OLDEST THING IN THE WORLD. 





tell of severe fighting in the vicinity of 

Oaxaca, where a strong faction of the 
inhabitants refused to recognize the Huerta gov- 
ernment, have roused more than ordinary interest 
in this country. 


The reason is that in the churchyard of the 
village of Santa Maria del Tule, a few miles from 
Oaxaca, in constant danger from cannon-fire and 
musketry, stands a famous cypress-tree that men 
of — say is the oldest living thing in the 
world. 

Judging by the gigantic bole of this tree and the 
slow growth of the species, they have calculated 
that its age is between five thousand and six thou- 
sand years. The seed from which the tree sprang 
may have fallen upon the earth when Menes, the 
first Egyptian king of whom we have historic 
knowledge, was seated on his throne—three thou- 
sand years or more before the birth of Christ. 


Te recent despatches from Mexico City that 





Prof. Asa Gray at one time calculated that the 





tree was 5,124 years old, and named it the 
“Nestor of the whole vegetable kingdom.” 

Humboldt discovered the tree on his famous 
tour of equatorial America one hundred years ago. 
He nailed to it a wooden tablet, which is now 
half-covered by the subsequent growth of the tree. 
The name of the famous German naturalist is 
still legible, however. At four feet from the 
ground, the tree has a girth of 126 feet. 
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FUTILE QUESTIONS. 


ISS Corinne Bacon, the experienced, sen- 
M sible and good-humored director of the 
Drexel Library School in Pennsylvania, has 
recently made a humorous division of the askers 
of exasperating questions in public libraries into 
three classes: 


“1. Those who don’t know what they want, and 


sa q 

ony Those who say they know what they want, 
and don’t. 
ten” Those who know what they want, and won’t 
Some questioners, she further explains, seem to 
expect the librarian “not only to have the cup of 
knowledge filled for them, and hold it to their lips, 
but to = them on the back while they swallow.” 

The tact and patience that many librarians show 
in dealing with — shy, inarticulate, and sus- 
picious people is often surprising; and there is 
g reason for Miss on’s humorous despair 
at the kind of thing those excellent qualities often 
are wasted on. 

“The questions they ask us!” she exclaims. “It 
seems hardly worth while to spend much time in 
finding out if it is true that Kipling threw the 
‘Recessional’ into the waste-basket and Mrs. 
Kipling fished it out, whether the young Queen of 
Spain nursed her baby, or whether Abraham 

ncoln ever said anything in particular about 
shade-trees. The woman who asked for an easy 
prayer in verse for a feeble-minded child, and the 

oung foreigner who wanted a book telling how 
write a love-letter or‘anything as’ll help a feller 
to win the girl he loves’ would be helped most 
effectually by an assistant capable of writing ex- 
actly what they wanted. 
uestions can’t be answered from books. 
This, for instance: ‘Does woman, by engaging in 
the occupations of man and acquiring his habits, 
lessen her chances of matrimony? Yet I fear the 
poco who asked it was disappointed when I told 
er that she could get the most direct and reliable 
information by asking the men she knew!” 

An im ye ~ py who appeared, not long ago. 
before the desk of a small town library announced 
that she had a paper to write, and wished to look 
something up. 

“Yes,” assented the tired librarian, pleasantly. 
“Can | net you?” 

“Certainly you can,” replied the prospective 
a “T want to find out who invented fash- 
ons.’ 

Books on the evolution of costume, historicall 
or artistically treated, the lady impatiently wave 
aside. She was not, she insisted loftil , concerned 
with petty details, and she had not time to wade 
through unnecessary books. All she wanted was 
an immediate answer to one simple question: Who 
invented fashions? 

“Eve, m, when she tucked a blue flower 
behind her ear because it suited her complexion, 
and tossed a red one in the brook,” said the libra- 
rian, wearily. a 

“That is not an answer; it is an impertinence. 
I shall report you to the directors!” snapped the 


uirer. 

he did so; but the directors, with an unwonted 
touch of humor, pronounced the reply “‘more per- 
tinent than impertinent, and as g an answer 
as any to the complainant’s question.” 


*® © 


NO NAME FOR A POET. 


66 INCINNATUS Heine” was the name that 
the parents of Joaquin Miller bestowed on 
him at his christening. How the poet came 

to adopt the name “Joaquin,” under which he is 

universally known, is told by Mr. Charles Phillips, 
editor of the San Francisco Monitor. Miss Ina 

Coolbrith, of whom he speaks, is the California 

poetess who has been called the “Sappho of the 

West.” 

In 1870, when he came down from Oregon, and 
ublished his first little book of ems, entitled 
‘Joaquin et al.,’”’ he told Miss Ibrith of his 

determination to go to London and win fame. 

“How in the world,’ she asked him, “do you 
expect to climb Parnassus with such a name as 
a have? Miller is bad enough, but Cincinnatus 

eine is impossible!” 

“But what can I do?” Miller asked. “It’s my 
name, isn’t it?” 

“Why don’t you take some name that will iden- 
ay you with California?” Miss Coolbrith re- 
joined. ‘Take the name of your first book; call 
yourself Joaquin.” 

“By George, I’ll do it!” said Miller. And from 
that day he signed himself ‘‘Joaquin Miller.” 


& © 
HIS ANNUITY. 


N inent lawyer decided to turn over part of 
his law practise to his son. Shortly after- 
ward, says Lippincott’3 Magazine, the young 

man entered the office, and with a face beaming 
with pleasure, exclaimed: 

“Father, you know that Wilbour case you’ve 
been trying for the last ten years ?”’ 

The older lawyer admitted that he did. 

“Well,” said the young man, triumphantly, “I’ve 
settled it!” 

“Settled it!” exclaimed his father. ‘Settled it! 
Why, my boy, I gave you that case as an annuity!” 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Liver, pool—Liverpool ; ham,burg—Hamburg; 
can, ton—Canton; washing, ton— Washington; 
mad, rid—Madrid; leg, horn—Leghorn. 

2. To, watch, maid, water, melon, nine, head- 
ache—“With malice toward none.” 

3. Ray, sole, maid, crab, skate, herring, seal. 


4 act 5. I. FACT Il. ROSE 
TOE ALOE OVAL 
ELF COMA SARA 
CUB TEAL ELAM 
AMY 
ABE 6. Drama. 

TIP 7. One goose’s egg at 3c. each; 
ONE 5 ducks’ eggs at 2c. each; 14 hens’ 
PET eggs at 44c. each. 


8. Mary, Dorcas, Frances, Agatha, Samantha, 
Sarah, Maud, Jane, Ethel. 


9. I. Knee (ne), row (ro)—Nero. 11. Co., nun, 


drum—conundrum. i. Rail, track—rail-track. 
Iv. Land, lord—landlord. v. Night, in(n), gale— 
nightingale. 


10. Oil, toil; wine, twine; ape, tape; rip, trip; 
error, terror; able, table; wig, twig; ray, tray. 

11. Cue, ewe, eye, ell, tea—quilt; sea, oh, I, ell 
—coil; bee, yew, ell, ell—bull; pea, eye, ell, oh, 
tea—pilot; Dee, yew, tea, Wye—duty; Gee, ewe, 
I, ell, tea—guilt. 

12. David, Owen, Henry, Amos, Ralph. 

























































































THE SAND CAVE. 


BY C. H. ERNST. 


HEN Old Home Week came and 
W Roger Mason and his brother 

Fred went to visit their Uncle 
Frank in Easton, they took the little 
water-spaniel, Skip, with them. He 
was just as interested as they in looking 
out of the car window at the trees and 
brooks and meadows flying by. Easton 
was the prettiest little village they had 
ever seen. Over every street tall elm- 
trees arched, with their branches inter- 
laced, and right in the center of the 
town was a red covered bridge that 
made a hollow plunkety-plunk sound 
under the horses’ hoofs as Uncle Frank 
drove through; but what drew Fred’s 
and Roger’s attention more than any- 
thing else, was a huge clay bank that 
they could see only a short distance 
away. It was marked here and there 
with rows of holes, in and out of which 
birds were flying. 

The boys had never seen a sand-swal- 
low’s nest before, and it seemed very 
strange to watch the birds suddenly dart 
out of the bank and sail off into the 
sunshine. They were anxious to go 
nearer, and after supper, Uncle Frank 
took them out to the cliff, and lifted them up, 
and let them put their arms into one of the 
holes. At the farthest end they could feel a 
warm nest and three baby swallows. 

It was all so peaceful and quiet in the glow 
of sunset, with the birds twittering as they 
came back to their homes, that the boys never 
dreamed that any danger could come in such a 
pleasant spot; but it did come, and in a way 
that Fred and Roger never forgot. 

It was one day after Uncle Frank had helped 
them make a harness for Skip, and they had 
taught him to pull a little express wagon, that 
the brothers were left alone to amuse them- 
selves through a long afternoon. 

‘*The clay bank!’’ shouted Fred, and they 
ran swiftly toward it; Skip raced along like a 
tiny horse with his wagon. At the foot of the 
cliff they found a shovel that somebody had 
left when carting away sand. 

Roger picked it up, and said, ‘‘Let’s dig a 
cave,’’ and five minutes later they had found 
a soft place in the bank, and were digging 
away with all their might. 

The cave grew quite rapidly, but the boys 
were not satisfied till they had cut out a small 
square room at the back in which they both 
could stand up. Inside these walls the light 
was dim, but there was always the square of 
sunshine at the entrance that made them feel 
as if they were standing in twilight looking 
toward a lighted window. 

Then suddenly, without any warning, some- 
thing happened that changed things com- 
pletely, and drove all thoughts of play from 
their minds. The square of sunlight that had 
seemed their only connection with the world 
of flowers and birds, was blotted out, and at 
the same moment there came a jarring sound 
that died away with Skip’s frightened yelp, 
and left a strange silence. It was pitch-black! 

Fred reached out for Roger, and felt his 
brother’s hand groping for him. 

‘‘What was that?’’ they asked each other. 
They both knew the answer. The sand had 
caved in, and had made them prisoners. 

‘“‘Anyway, we’ve got our shovel,’’ said 
Roger, trying to keep the tremble out of his 
voice. 

Two feet outside the room they found a wall 
of sand, and on their hands and knees they | 
began to dig—Roger with the shovel, and Fred | 
behind, thrusting the earth backward. 


the shovel up to Fred, and thereafter they took 

turns more and more frequently till the shovel 

seemed to have grown huge and heavy. 
Finally, when Roger, panting and dizzy, 


turned in the darkness to put the shovel into | 
He | 


his brother’s hand, Fred did not move. 
was lying limp and exhausted on the floor of 
the passageway. Then all hope seemed to go, 
and Roger let the shovel slip from his hand. 


The air was giving out in the tiny space. | 


Roger felt Skip brush against him, and then 
everything became blurred in his mind, save 
that he thought he could hear Skip digging | 
and digging. 

The next thing that Roger knew, he found | 
himself sitting up and looking at a small round 
hole of light, and listening to Skip’s excited 
bark, as the little dog made the opening lar ger | 
and larger. A breath of fresh air came in, 


and Roger filled his lungs. Fred stirred, and a | 


moment later both boys were crawling out into 
the sunshine and the open air. 

Sand was in their hair and down their backs ; 
it filled their pockets and covered their clothes 
and sifted down in little streams with every 
step they todk, but they were happy as they 
gazed at the blue sky, and the trees, and the 
grass-covered ground. Little Skip was dancing 








It was | 
not long, however, before Roger had to give 











DRAWN BY 
NANA FRENCH BICKFORD 


HOME WEEK ON THE FARM. 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


Happy all day, the children are calling, 
Running about without danger or 
harm; 
Through the long hours till twilight is 
falling, 
While they are visiting down on the 
farm. 


Over the hill and down to the meadows, 
Quickly they run to the edge of the 
brook ; 
There, as they play in the cool of the 
shadows, 
Chattering squirrels gather to look. 





Into the wood, with its leafy mazes — 
Oh, for the courage to travel it 
through! 
Back to the field that is white with 
daisies, 
Seeking the spot where the bobolink 
flew ; 


Watching the bees in the morning- 
glories; 

Feeding the bunnies beside the wall; 
Trying to gather the sense of the stories 
Told by the crows that clamor and 

call; 





Chasing the butterflies in the clover; 
Following chickens that peep in the 
grass; 
Racing adown the road when Rover 
Follows away the teams that pass. 


Off to the hill where the thrushes are 
singing; 
Waiting in vain by the foxes’ hole; 


Guessing the number of birdlets swing- 


ing 
High in the nest of the oriole; 





Filling the echoing barn with laughter; 


Frolicking there in the fragrant 
hay 
Piled in the mow to the dusty rafter; 
Back to the shed where the kittens 
play. 








These are the things that the children 
are doing, 
These the Old Home Week joys that 
they know. 
Wonderful sights their bright eyes are 
viewing, 
Wonderful places wherever they go! 








| mantel above the fireplace. 
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round them, barking in his old gleeful 
way, as if it were only an every-day part 
of a dog’s work and play to save his mas- 
ters from sand-banks and caves. 


~_ Sr 


WHEN LITTLE BEAR 
WENT SAILING. 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NCE upon a time, when Father 

Bear was dozing in his big chair, 

and Mother Bear was picking the 
garden blackberries, Little Bear started 
toward the river, which ran back of the 
house. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ asked Mother 
Bear, as Little Bear opened the garden 
gate. 

**T’m going in swimming,’’ answered 
Baby Bear. Wading round in the shallow 
water near the shore was what he called 
swimming. 

Mother Bear smiled, and kept on pick- 
ing blackberries. Little Bear ran, hop- 
ping and skipping, down the garden path, 
toward the river. Suddenly he stopped 
short and peeped through the bushes, 
because Brother Blue Jay called, in shrill 
tones, ‘‘Jay! Jay! Jay!’’ Crows, like- 
wise, warned him to go no farther. 

‘*What can be the matter?’’ whispered 
Baby Bear. 

Upside-Down Bat, who has wonderful 
ears, cautioned him to be quiet. 
‘*Hush!’? said he. ‘‘There is a man 
tying a boat to the willows!’’ 

‘‘Why, Uppy,’’ exclaimed Little Bear, ‘‘are 
you awake in the daytime?’’ He spoke like 
that to Upside-Down Bat because they were 
old friends. 

‘*Hush, Cubby, I tell you—hush!’’ 

The bat called Little Bear ‘‘Cubby’’ to tease 
him. 

Out in the path danced Baby Bear, 
for a pleasant fuss with his friend. 
‘*Oh, ho, ho! What have we here?’’ ex- 
claimed the young man, when he saw Little 
Bear. 

Little Bear stood still and stared. 
not afraid. 

‘*Now see here, sir,’’ said the young man, 
as he stepped on shore, ‘‘you tell your father 
}and your mother that I am a butterfly-col- 
| lector, and I do not want you. But, sir—don’t 
you go near my boat!’’ 

Baby Bear did not answer. After being told 
not to go near that boat, he should have kept 
out of it; but after the young man was gone, 
a baby Red-Head flew to the willows and began 
talking woodpecker nonsense to Little Bear. 
Suddenly the wind snatched a feather from 
Red-Head’s new cap and sent it floating down 

| the river. 

‘*Don’t cry, Baby Red-Head!’’ called Little 
| Bear. ‘‘I’ll get your feather !’’ 

If you will believe it, he untied that boat, 
| jumped in, and away he sailed. One oar fell 
| overboard, but Little Bear tried to paddle with 
| the other. He thought that he knew all about 
| boats because he had heard Father Beaver tell 
the Beaver children many boat stories. Little 
Bear could not turn that boat. The wind was 
blowing down-stream. By the time Little 
Bear knew that he could not get back, it was 
useless to shout for help. 

Little Bear became terribly frightened, but 
he remembered Father Beaver’s advice: ‘‘If 
| ever you find yourself adrift in an open boat, 
keep your head.’’ 

So Little Bear kept his head, and sure 
enough, help came. Father Kingfisher, search- 
ing the river for fish, saw Little Bear sitting 
exactly in the middle of the boat, holding an 
!upraised oar. Father Kingfisher knew that 
|a little way beyond was the wide, wide ocean, 
and the river traveled fast. So does news. 

Father Kingfisher flew along, and told all the 
wild-wood folks he met that dear Little Bear 
was floating out to sea in a rowboat. 

Immediately on learning such dreadful news, 
all the best swimmers along the river started 
in pursuit of the drifting boat. Father Beaver 
and all his brothers, Father Otter and his folks, 
the Mink family and the Muskrat tribe left 
their work and swam into the middle of the 
stream, caught the boat, turned it round, and 
tied a grape-vine rope to the bow and towed 
him up the river. 

Several hours passed before Father Bear and 
Mother Bear saw the unusual procession. 

What do you suppose were the first words 
Little Bear said to his Mother Bear? 

‘*Here’s the feather I went after—it is for 
you to give to Mrs. Red-Head.’’ 

What do you suppose Mother Bear did then? 
She took that little feather and cried over it— 
nor would she ever allow it to be replaced in 
Baby Red-Head’s cap. And to this day, if you 
care to visit the three bears, you may see 
that very feather under a glass tumbler on the 


ready 


He was 


} 
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TEN dS as 








=o veying the brood with satisfaction. 
‘‘Three dollars apiece for them when 

we get them to town. And we’ll leave one 

out and have—a regular old-fashioned Eastern 

Christmas dinner. ’’ 

‘*Wish I was back East,’’ sighed the younger | 

boy, ‘‘skating and coasting!” 

‘*Yes,’”’? said Jack. 


milk, and drive team till your feet and hands 
are almost frozen. 
tu the woman who was standing in the open 
doorway behind him, —‘‘do you wish you were 
back ?”’ 

Mrs. Nash looked at the distant snow-white 
peaks, gloriously lighted by the sunset. 

‘*Not often,’’ she answered. ‘‘I don’t want 
ever to be nearer to snow than I am now.’’ 


‘*The rain’s coming nearer, any way,”’ said | 


Jack, looking at the clouds. ‘‘If it doesn’t | 
come down too hard, I’1l go to town to-morrow 
and see about selling the turkeys. ’’ 


The boys awoke the next morning to see | 
the steady pour which rejoices the heart of the | 


California farmer. 

‘‘What if the river should rise fast?’’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Nash, as Jack and Ted made 
ready for their trip. 

‘Oh, there’s no danger of our not being able | 
to cross,’’ replied Jack; and a few minutes 
later he and Ted, wearing old rubber coats, 
trotted away on the two ponies, which were 
the only farm horses on the little ranch. 

Late in the afternoon, a wagon approached 


the house, and Mrs. Nash recognized in the | 


driver her landlord, Mr. Bradby. 

‘*Well, 
goodness !’’ she said to Polly and Ruth as she 
opened the door. 

As Mr. Bradby walked up the path, the two 
girls soberly regarded a small boy who sat in 
the wagon holding an umbrella. 

‘‘Hadn’t the little boy better come in?’’ 
asked Mrs. Nash. 

‘*No, ma’am. ’Tain’t raining hard just 
now. S’pose you’re all ready for me?’’ 

Mrs. Nash took a small roll of bills from the 
table drawer. 

‘*Not quite,’’ Bradby said, counting them. 
‘*Here’s only the old rent.’’ 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ said Mrs. Nash. 

‘*Last time Brown was up my way, I sent 
word to you I’d want to be paid right up to 
the first of December, instead of November. 
No use you keeping a month behind. ’’ 

‘*He didn’t tell me,’’ answered Mrs. Nash, 
with a sinking at her heart. 

‘*Well, it’ll be fifteen dollars more. ’’ 

‘*But, Mr. Bradby, this is all the money I 
have.’’ 

‘*You might put in something else. There’s 


them turkeys; I might take them. Hate to 
bother with such truck, though, when I’d 


ought to have cash. ’’ 

‘*Five of them will make up what I owe 
you,’’ ventured Mrs. Nash. ‘‘Jack says 
they’re worth three dollars apiece. ’’ 

‘*Jack’s smart. Perhaps Jack’s smart 
enough to find another place for you as good 
as this. I’ll allow you a dollar and a half 
apiece for them turkeys, and take ten of ’em.’’ 

‘** You’re driving a hard bargain, Mr. 
Bradby,’’ said Mrs. Nash, but he made no 
answer ; 


turkeys. 

‘*Lively, now! It’s going to rain hard again 
by all the signs. Wouldn’t have brung Johnny 
out if I'd known the weather was — to 
break up so. 

Polly and Ruth cried aloud as the old man 
drove off with the ten turkeys tied in the 
bottom of his wagon. 

‘And Christmas coming!’’ sobbed Polly. 

Meanwhile, Bradby drove along in the 
direction opposite to that from which he had 
come; and when he reached the river, he 
paused. 

‘*T mistrusted they wouldn’t have mended 
that bridge since the last big rain,’’ said he. 

A remnant of a slightly built and much- 
racked bridge offered an_ insecure - looking 
passage over waters that swirled among its 
skeleton piers. 

‘*Guess we’d better ford,’’ Bradby decided, 
and drove cautiously into the water. For a 
few moments, progress was easy; then, sud- 
denly, the old horse, caught in the middle of 
the current, stumbled and staggered. 


‘*Hold on, Johnny—we’re most through. ’’ 
But at the critical moment Johnny lost 
courage. Crying in terror, he grasped his 


father’s arm and turned the horse aside. The 
animal lost its footing, and, with the wagon, 
was forced a few feet down-stream. Then the 
up-stream wheels struck a boulder, the wagon 
tilted, and a hundred and forty pounds of 
turkey slid to the lower side. The wagon was 


overturned into the angry river. 

Jack and Ted, journeying slowly homeward, 
heard cries for help as they approached the 
bridge, and put their ponies to the gallop. 


‘*But out here in Cali- | 
fornia, Ted, you don’t have to cut wood, and | 


Mother, ’’—and he turned | 


the rent’s all ready for him, thank | 


and at her bidding the little girls | 
went with sad faces to assist in catching the | 


| They found Johnny and his father clinging to | 
the almost submerged wagon-box. 


At the brink of the stream, Jack lashed his | 
pony and urged it forward, and Ted followed. | 


Bradby was holding up his boy, whose strength | 
| was quite gone, when Jack reached him and | 
| grasped Johnny’s collar. Ted cut the traces, | 


LEVEN fat turkeys,’’ said Jack, sur- | and allowed the struggling horse to make his | 


way to land; and by that time Jack had laid | 
Johnny on the shore, and had plunged in 
again to help his brother complete the rescue. 

‘*He’s a weakly little creetur!’’ moaned 


soap and ointment are invaluable. Rest for mother 


For | 


| Bradby, when he got ashore, and began chafing | 


the hands of his nearly unconscious boy. 
| **He’ll likely die of croup. If I only hadn’t 
brung him!’’ 

Jack took the child up in front of him on 
|his pony. ‘‘Mother knows how to stop the 
croup, ”’ 
road. 

Later that evening, while Johnny lay on a 
| lounge in front of the fire, watched over by 


he said, and went flying down the | 


his father and Mrs. Nash, Polly and Ruth | 


| beckoned their brothers outdoors. 

“Where are the turkeys?’’ asked Polly. 
| The boys looked blank. 

‘*He took them—ten of them—for the rent— 
in the wagon—tied by the legs. ’’ 

‘*My turkeys!’’ Jack suppressed a sob. 
‘*They must have been drowned. I took such 
care of them all summer—I could have sold 
them, too.’ 

It was really too hard; and the children, 

| with sympathy for one another in their spoiled 
Christmas, stood for a while in silence, and 

| then quietly entered the house. Their mother 
raised her finger. 

| He's croupy already,’’ she said. 

It was croup, sure enough. For hours 
during that night the child’s life, so precious 
| to the hard-featured Bradby, seemed about to 
end with strangulation. Mrs. Nash and the 
girls watched over him, gave him medicine 
| regularly, applied wet cloths, and waited; 
while the father looked on in agony at the 
| child’s pitiful struggles for breath. 

The night passed, and by the following 
afternoon Johnny, except for a little hoarse- 
ness, seemed about as well as ever. Jack 
brought out his own wagon and harnessed 
| Bradby’s horse to it. The day was bright 
|and clear, and there could be no doubt but 
that the waters had subsided. Bradby, how- 
| ever, hesitated about getting into the wagon, 
and at last said: 

‘*T guess I’d like to have one of you boys 
| drive me over that ’ere stream. ’’ 

Jack stepped forward without comment, 
wondering a little at the appeal in the man’s 
look and manner. When they approached the 
river, Bradby stirred nervously in his seat, 
{and put his arm about Johnny. And then, 
looking to where a wheel of the upturned 
wagon appeared above the water, he said: 

‘*1’m sorry about them turkeys. I wouldn’t 
do it over again for—for —’’ 

Jack did not speak. 

‘*And I’m more’n I can tell obleeged to you, 
every one of you—yes, Iam. Good-by!’’ 

His voice trembled, and Jack took his offered 
hand. 

On Christmas day, the last turkey that 
remained to the: Nashes was browning and 
sizzling in the oven when Polly, glancing out 
of the window, cried: 

‘*Look! Here comes our wagon !’’ 

‘*And that’s old Bradby and Johnny, ’’ said 
Ted. 

‘**And some one else,’’ said Mrs. 
‘*'They’re coming here. ’’ 


Nash. 


Johnny was the first to arrive; he came! 


running in, erying, ‘‘Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas !’’ 

And then he was followed by his father, 
who introduced Mrs. Bradby. 

‘*She’s kept saying she couldn’t have no 
peace till she’d come to tell you how we felt, ’’ 
he explained. ‘‘That’s him,’’? he added, 
giving Jack a shove toward his wife, who 
took the boy’s hands in hers and kissed him. 

The old man hurried out to the wagon, and 

| returned with packages heaped up in both 
arms. 

‘-And says she to me, ‘Why couldn’t we put 
our Christmas ’longside of theirs, and —’ ’”’ 

‘And tell ’em,’’ interrupted Johnny’s 
mother, ‘‘what kind of a Christmas would this 
have been for us if it hadn’t been for —’’ 

Words failed her, but she hugged Johnny 
with one arm and Jack with the other. 

So they all sat down to the table, which the 
Bradbys helped to supply plentifully, and Mrs. 

Nash brought forth the turkey. 

Bradby gave a rueful little shake of the head 
as he gazed at it. 

‘*T know just how you feel, thinking of 
’em,’’ he said to Jack. ‘‘And I’m going to 
pay you just what you thought you’d get for 
’em. Here ’tis, every cent. No, don’t you 
make a fuss about it, for I’m layin’ out for a 
good dinner, and every bite of that turkey 
would choke me if it wasn’t all settled and 
done with. And if you say one word, me 
and Johnny will quit. Come, Johnny.’’ 

Johnny gave a dismal howl as his father 
sprang up in well-simulated intention of leay- 
ing that most attractive table; and when 
Bradby sat down again, there was no doubt 
that good-fellowship between the Bradbys and 
the Nashes had forever been established. 












ENCOURAGE THE CUTICURA SOAP 
HABIT AMONG CHILDREN 
More than a generation of mothers have found no 
soap so well suited for cleansing and preserving the 
skin and scalp as Cuticura soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are enough to recom- 


| 


mend it above ordinary skin soaps, but there is added | 
to these qualities a delicate yet effective medication, | 
derived from Cuticura ointment, which’ renders it | 
invaluable in overcoming a tendency to distressing | 


eruptions, and in promoting a normal condition of 
skin and hair health, among infantsand children. For 
mothers of fretful, sleepless babies suffering from 
heat rashes, itchings, irritations and chafings, Cuticura 


and sleep for babe follow a single treatment. 
liberal sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent 
free with 32-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuti- 
| eura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 
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lubricates properly the sensitive mechanism. 
With perfect action the reel never fails at a 
critical moment. 3-in-One won't gum, dry & 
out, contains no acid. 3-in-One prevents 
rust on every part, add- 
ing — to the life, and 
brightness to the beauty 
of even the finest. 
for’ the rod too—preserves 
the wood, promoting plia- 
bility—protects the metal. 
Good for fisher also—the 
delicate, pleasant odor 
keeps off mosquitos. 
Try it. Alldealers. Trial bottle sent free. 
rite to 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 AIT. Broadway, 
New York City 











Next Week Is 
‘‘ JackKk- Knife 
Safety” 
Week. 


15,000 Dealers Will Partic- 
ipate in this Big SalesEvent 
— September Ist to 6th. 





Jack-Knife Safety Week — Sep- 
tember 1 to 6— ts your special 
time to decide the fountain pen 
question ; 15,000 live Dealers will 
meet the tremendous demand for 
Parker Pens. Thousands of pens 
have been shipped to complete 
assoriments. You will find the 
selection ample. Step in and 
make a choice next week. 


GEO. S. PARKER. 








Jack-Knife Safety 
Fountain Pen 


as jane 
y pocue or in 
y, position ~ flat, rightside up or 
“pe down—because of the em | 
nl and the patent vise - lik 


Ohe Lucky Curve 


The big idea that 

removed the leak 

and makes the 

Parker the clean- 
ly pen. 


FREE TRIAL 

During Jack-Knife Safety Week 
any Dealer will sell you a Parker 
Pen with ‘‘money back’’ privilege if 
not satisfactory. We authorize this. 
Next week 15,000 good stores will be 
showing the Parker Jack - Knife 
| a’ — 


ens in 
2.50, 3.8 ’ 
Reg keg? Senate Shake saan, Wm 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 

















Expert’s Plans Save | 


. Furnace Cost and Fuel 


f if you buy the Kalamazoo way and let a 

heating engineer study your home. 
Our expert will show you how to keep 
3 theentire house warm and snug on bliz- 
| days—and keep down coal bills, too. 


] Buy from Factory — Book Free 


tells all about the Kalamazoo furnace and our re- F 
markable pian for direct sale—at an immensesaving Fe 
ba to you. Ask us for Furnace Catalog No. 979 today. [i 
ia We make a full line if Presse Ranges, Gas 
Stoves Cy Furnaces. We have three catalogs— 
please ask for the one you want. : 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., teenie 4 


A Kalamazoo 2: 


Sto 


Direct to You 7° 





































Your “NATIONAL” 
FALL STYLE BOOK 


is now ready 


ou, too, may dress more stylishly 

this Fall. 

You, too, may enjoy more becoming 
and better-fitting and more satisfactory 
clothes—and still save money. 

You, too, may have more clothes—more beau- 
tiful clothes and still save from $5.00 to $15.00 on 
your Fall outfit. 

This pleasure, this delight, this saving may all 
be yours,—is all placed within your reach—in 
your FREE copy of the new ‘“ NATIONAI,”’ Fall 
Style Book. And one copy is yours FREE. 

Don’t you miss its pleasure. Don’t you let 
the delight and saving of your book be for some 
one else and not for you. Don't you fail to write 
for your copy today. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Mesure $10.95 to $35.00 


Measure 
Special Suit Booklet and Samples Free 
“NATIONAL,” Made -to- Measure Suits are 
shown in a separate Suit Booklet, so in writing 
for your Style Book be sure to say : ‘‘ Also send me 
the Special Booklet of ‘NATIONAI,’ Made-to- 
Measure Tailored Suits,and Samples of Mate- 


rials."’ Please state the colors you prefer. 
Si & 



























“NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving 
Bargains 


Waiste 
49c to $7.98 


Skirts 
$1.98 to $7.98 
Silk and Serge 
$5.98 to$21.75 
Ready-Made Suits 
$9.98 to $18.98 
Coats 
$4.98 to$25.00 
Furs 
$1.95 to$28.95 
es’ Shoes 
79c to $4.98 
weaters 
69c to $5.98 
Silk and Serge 
Dresses for nes 
and Small Women 
$4.98 to $12.98 
Coats for Misses 
and Small Women 
$4.98 to $15.98 
Boys’ and Young 
Men’s yer} 
49c to $12.98 
Junior Dresses 


and Coats 
$1.49 to $11.98 


Coa 
79c to $7.98 





The “NATIONAL” Policy 

We prepay postage and expressage on all 
— goods t y part of the United States. 
weve 7 - NAT ONAL” garment has the 

NATIONAL” GuaranteeTag attached.This 
tagsaysthat you mayreturnany garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay express charges both ways. 











We have no agents and no branchestores 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street New York City 
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A YEAR OF ADVENTURE. 


OME one has said that the most thrilling 

adventures are not those that we seek, and 
certainly no man on the lookout for excitement 
could have had more extraordinary experiences 
than those that befell a chance acquaintance of 
Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, the author of “A 
Woman’s Winter in South America.” 


“Writing a book, are you?” the new acquaint- 
ance said to Mrs. Cameron. “Well, I can give 
you a pretty stiff chapter of what’s happened 
to me s year. Why, in one year I have had 
escapes enough to last me a hundred!” And the 
incidents that follow, set down without elabora- 
tion, prove that this was no empty boast. 

“First of all, my, train was caught in a snow- 
slide in Rogers Pass, Selkirk Range, Canada. 
Several passengers were killed and buried under 
the snow. The train was blockaded, and held 
there four — 

“Two months later, in Guatemala, I was ar- 
rested as a revolutionist. Taken to prison, tem- 
pegerey, and released. 

“Earthquake in Costa Rica, in which the city of 
Cartago was destroyed. I was in San José, where 
there was also a severe earthquake. 

“On a Peruvian boat, going from Panama to 
Callao. Off the entrance of the Guayas River, my 
vessel was chased by an Ecuadorian war-ship, but 
no damage was done. 

“Crossing the Andes from Valparaiso to Buenos 
Aires, the train was snow-bound at about eight 
thousand feet altitude for two days. This hap- 

ned in June, shortly after the opening of the 

ransandine yy 

“Took ship from Rio de Janeiro to Lisbon, and 
had an automobile accident at Cintra, in which I 
had two ribs broken. My friend who was driving 
the car was killed. 

“Across from London to Quebec, in August 
last, then down to New York, leaving New York 
early in September for Para, Brazil, where yellow 
fever was epidemic. The hotel I stopped at, and 
even the bees room I occupied, was infected. 
The — | revious a young woman had been car- 
ried out dead. I slept there, because I had no 
choice, and luckily escaped the fever. 

aah the Amazon a thousand miles, as far as 
the city of Manaos. I found all the hotels crowded ; 
was compelled to take an inside room at the Hotei 
Cusino. The room had absolutely no ventilation. 
Being within a couple of degrees of the equator, 
the disagreeableness of the situation may im- 
agined. The next morning a revolution broke 
out; the hotel was within one block of the palace, 
where virtually all the fighting took place. Every 
window in the hotel was blown out, and my de- 
spised room, instead of being a a of torture, 

e a haven of safety for unfortunate beings 
from the outside rooms. 

“Back to Para and thence to Rio de Janeiro, 
where I saw the magus of a new president, 
and the revolution of the next day, when the town 
was fired upon by malcontents.” 


* © 


ROSEBUDS OF IRON. 


+ Van Boeckel, the blacksmith of a small 
Belgian hamlet, has won more than local fame 
by his skill in fashioning flowers from metal by 
means of the tools of his trade. He has an Amer- 
ican rival, however, in the person of James Cran, 
a blacksmith whose smithy is in Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 


“It is interesting to watch this smith make a 
rose,” says a writer in the New York Sun. “He 
first fashions the core, and then forges the smaller 
petals, hammering the ends out flat. Next, he 
takes a contrivance shaped like a screw-driver and 
opens the outer petals first. . . . After hollowing 
out the petals, he grasps the iron rosebud in a pair 
of tongs, thrusts it into the fire, and heats the 
stems of the petals. 
and hammers the stems into a solid mass. 

“He forms the ow oy petals in the same manner, 
and having thus made the Te rose, he grasps 
it with larger tongs, heats and hammers it again, 
and finally puts the red-hot, glowing mass in a 


vise. 

“All the different parts of the flower he forges 
separately. He makes the veins, or radial ribs of 
the leaves, with the peen of the hammer. The 
same tool, when it is slightly tilted, and its blows 
directed to the outside of the leaf, makes the 
serrated edges of the leaves. He first holds the 
piece from which the leaf is made in the tongs and 
heats and flattens it on the anvil. He forms the 
center rib in the leaf by letting that part lap over 
- edge of the anvil while he flattens the rest of 

e leaf. 

“Mr. Cran works entirely from memory, and 
uses no model. His skill in metal-working is said 
to be greater than that of Van Boeckel himself.” 


*® & 


A FISHER OF MEN. 


MONG the anecdotes told of the late Reverend 
Doctor Somerville, a noted Presbyterian minis- 
ter of Glasgow, is one that the Glasgow Herald 
repeats. When he was assistant to Doctor Bonar, 
he had more than three miles to walk from his lodg- 
ings to Dunipace, where he generally preached. 
He would set off early in the morning, and give 
thundering knocks on the cottage doors as he 
went along, to rouse the late-slumbering inmates. 
Then he would command them to come to church, 
and he would take no refusal. 


One morning he met a quarryman whom, as | 
“How can I | 


usual, he urged to accompany him. 
come in thae boots?’ was the stolid reply. Doctor 


Somerville took off his own boots and insisted | 


on an exchange. 
enough for you to hear in 


enough for me to preach in.” So minister and 


quarryman wended their way to the house of | 


prayer together. 
ee & 


LENBACH’S METHODS. 


YMPATHY and antipathy of a personal as | 


well as of an artistic nature were strong influ- 
ences with Franz von Lenbach, declares Sidney 
Whitman in “German Memories,” and there is 
an endless fund of anecdote concerning the 
renowned artist. 


His aim in painting a poses. was to show on the 


canvas the dominant characteristics of his sitter.-; 


In order to do that it was necessary for him to 
understand the character of his subject. It is 
related of him that when painting the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, he vainly tried to 
arrive at a satisfactory conception of the mon- 
arch’s soul. At last he laid down his brush, and 


said that the Emperor struck him as a man’ who | 


Was So completely oppressed by care that he feared 
he would be unable to give his imperial sitter 
Satisfaction. Even Bismarck went out of his way 
to declare that it pleased him to feel that he would 


te Known hereafter by means of Lenbach’s por- 


Some one once asked Lenbach what his price | 
“That all depends,” he replied ; 


for a portrait was. 





He takes it out of the fire, | 
| Alle. 








“Now,” he said, ‘‘mine are good | 
and yours are good 


| and 
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“from 20,000 marks, which I may ask, down to 
5,000, which I may be willing to pay for the priv- 
ilege of painting an interesting face.” This an- 
swer illustrates his indifference to money when 
his artistic instincts were aroused. | 

One day a gentleman, a _by_a_beau- 
tiful girl, came to see him at his studio in Rome. 
They turned out to be a Venetian banker and his 
daughter. After admiring everything, they gave 
the painter a cordial invitation to pay them_a visit 
at their home in Venice. Passing through Venice 
some time later, Lenbach met them again, and 
expressed a wish to be allowed to paint the 
daughter. The preliminaries were soon arranged, 
when an unexpected hitch presented itself. The 
banker was desirous of arranging the price he 
was to pay for the portrait, when, to his surprise, 
Lenbach insisted on painting the girl for novhing. 
He said it was an enjoyment that would yield him 
untold artistic pleasure for which he could take 
no payment whatever. The banker declined to 
accept such a present, and insisted on paying for 
the portrait. As both sides proved obstinate, the 
matter fell through. . : 

This story might well seem incredible, or it 
might be suspected, at least, that some undis- 
closed item altered its true import, were it not 
that there are many authentic Instances of Len- 


bach’s disinterestedness where his admiration as | 


an artist was aroused. 


® © 


SURROUNDED BY WILD ELEPHANTS. 


NNOCENTLY meandering through an African 

forest, Mr. E. H. Bronson and his hunting com- 
panion, neither of whom had ever seen wild ele- 
phants, much less hunted them, found themselves 
in the middle of a feeding herd. “In Closed Ter- 
ritory’” the author describes the experience: — 


It proved to be our day to learn a lot about the 
elephant’s whims, and what he can do when he 

kes. Of course the creek lay between us, which 
mes seem a protection, but it was not. They all 
wh 
had we gone a hundred feet, before the whole herd 
came plunging back upon their tracks at the same 
m 


as before. This time they were bunched in a half- 
circle about us. For probably ten minutes there 
was utter silence; then they started feeding and 


amusing themselves as before. This continued for | 


perhaps fifteen minutes, when all sound ceased 
again, and the w 
dropped dead. 


And there we sat for the larger part of an hour, 


wondering how long an afternoon siesta well- 
regulated elephant families usually take. We 


were in constant expectation of renewed move- | 


ment by some of the herd. We could have sworn 
that they were still within the toss of a biscuit. 

But when, presently, a slight stir among the 
leaves directly before Outram made us throw up 
our rifles, out stepped Akuna, who had raced out 
of our sight at the first stampede. He brought the 
incredible intelligence that the elephants were 
gone out of the bush, and were disappearing off 
toward the north. 

Magic! No seeps tator could touch this van- 
ishing act, of tons and tons of ambulant weight, 
done under our veuy noses, in a country where we 
pygmies could hardly stir without causing a racket. 
And yet it proved to be true. They were all gone, 
7 what miracle of stealth I doubt if the oldest 
elephant-hunter could tell. 


* ¢ 


LORD ASHLEY SYMPATHIZED. 


BRIEF speech is a rare thing in the English 
Parliament. That such a speech can be 
effective, however, is proved by Lord Ashley’s 
speech of two sentences, quoted in Das Buch fiir 


A bill that provided legal defense for any one 
accused of treason was under discussion. Finally, 
Lord Ashley, who was —s in Parliament for 
the first time, rose to make his maiden speech. 
He was so excited and nervous that for a moment 
he could not find a word to say. 

At last he managed to stammer, “I—l—vote in 
favor of the measure. If I, standing here before 
= peers, am so confused, what must the poor 

risoner feel, standing alone and without counsel, 

fore his judges!” 

Lord Ashley sat down, —— and nervous, 
but unconsciously he had made a far more effect- 
ive plea for the measure than any of the mem- 
bers who had previously spoken in its favor. The 
bill was immediately passed. 


* ¢ . 


REAL PEACE OF MIND. 


| ““\NE of the unusual things I saw on my vaca- 


tion in northern Indiana was a contented 
farmer,” said Mayor Shank’s secretary to an 
Indianapolis Star reporter. 


“We were going in an automobile on a fishin 
expedition north of Bass Lake, and we stoppe 
to ask a farmer the road. He was sitting in his 

ard, whittling. He gave us the information, and 
ust to let him know that we were friendly, I 
asked him his opinion on politics. 

“*That’s something that don’t worry me,’ the 
farmer said. ‘Why should I worry about politics 
or anything else? Here I am, living on a good 
farm, got a good barn, and a wife that’s a good 
worker; why should I worry?’” 


* ¢ 


A FORESIGHTED COOK. 


OUSEKEEPERS frequently complain that 

their servants are forgetful; certainly this 
charge could not be laid against the cook whose 
foresightedness the Cleveland Plain Dealer de- 
scribes. 

Just before he left the office, Mr. Junkins tele- 
phoned to his wife, and asked if she wanted him 
to bring anything home. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I wish you would stop 

et some tea. And you might as well get a 
set of china, too.” 

“China?” exclaimed Junkins. 

“Yes. Of course we’ve got some, but, you see, 
4 cook says there’s not enough to last the week 
out. 

- © 


A WINNER WANTED. 


HE world may respect a good loser, but it loves 
a good fighter, and may even carry this feeling 
to humorous lengths. The London Tatler tells of 
a Lancashire man who visited a London restau- 
rant and ordered a boiled lobster. One was brought 


that lacked a claw, and he sounded the waiter on 
| the matter. | 


“The lobster is very pugnacious, sir, and some- | 
‘J ] 


times he fights, sir, and loses a claw.’ 
“Ah, so that’s it! Then take away this chap, 
and find me a winner.” 











rled and thundered away from us. But scarcely | 


pace. 
They stopped stock-still ten yards from us, as we | 
afterward proved, but they were hidden from us | 


was as still as if they had all | 





Heating for 
old and young 


With another long Winter 
coming on, there is only one 
sure way to fill the home 
with cleanly warmth—with 
the health-protecting heat 
that is exactly suited to 
grandma, baby or athletic 
youth. Every age is bene- 
fited by living within the 
genial atmosphere of a 
home, office, shop or school 
that is evenly warmed by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


These outfits distribute the heat 
so uniformly and positively that 
all the folks find every room and 
hallway, upstairs and down, coz- 
ily warm — no huddling around 
in shawl or jacket ; the tender 
babe is “‘comfy” from early 
morn until crib-time, and safe 
all night. 


All IDEAL Boilers are or may be fitted 
with an IDEAL Sylphon Regulator, 
which gives perfect automatic control 
over the draft and check dampers, in- 
suring great fuel economy and uniform 
heating. Saves running up and down 
the cellar stairs during quick-changing 
weather. It is the greatest improve- 
ment made in a century for exact con- 
trol of the volume of heat. 


The practical values and every-day economies, 
conveniences and cleanliness of these heating 
outfits have been demonstrated in thousands 
thousands of notable buildings, homes, 
stores, schools, churches, hospitals, theaters, 
etc., in nearly every civilized country, and en- 
dorsed by leading health officials, engineers, 
and architects. That is why IDEAL ilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are so fully guar- 
anteed. Yet they cost no more than ordinary 
types made without scientific tests of con- 
struction and capacity. Accept no substitute. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
do not corrode, warp nor rust out by action of 
fire, gases or water — will last scores of years ! 
Their purchase price is a far-sighted invest- 
ment adding 10% to 15% to rentals, and you 
get ‘full money back ”’ if building is sold. 
Before the first 
dreary Fall 
winds show 
how comfort- 
less and costly 
our present 
ting method 
is, write us to- 


q 
tw 
] 





Heating’’— 
which guaran- 
tees you ‘‘heat- 
ing comfort” 
seven 
cold months of 
each year, and 
will within a few 
years save 
enough in re- 
duced fuel bills, 
household 
cleanliness and 
absence of re- 


A No, 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 
450 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 


Radiators, costing the owner 
$195, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 


freight, etc., which are extra, pair bills to 
and vary according to climatic quickly repay 
and other conditions. first cost. 





also for ARCO 


Write 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 


set, connected by iron 
suction £°2e to rooms 
above. It isthe first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as 
the building. 


’ 


| ANERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 30 CHICAGO 
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The most popular dessert gelatine 
in the world. It makes beautiful 
desserts that satisfy one’s pride ; it 
makes delicious desserts that are 
always the delight of every guest. 
Comes ready measured—four envel- 
opes,each making one pint. Dissolves 
instantly. Be sure to send your grocer's 
name and yours on a postal for 
SAMPLE FREE, enough to make 
one pint; also Minuteman Cook Book. 
The familiar picture of the Minuteman is on 
every package of genuine Minute Gelatine. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO.,513 W. Main St., Orange, Mass. 





Sidd tooo 


(ceay conitay Moc 











SPRING 
The Invention of the Age. 


The most comfortable suspenders ever worn, no rubber 
or leather to rot. The elasticity of the Ball Bearing 
Springs will outlast any three pairs of elastic suspend- 
ers. The only suspenders that can be cleansed without 
injury. Will not slip off the shoulders. 


Ask your dealer for them, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, Mass. 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


\ We ship on approval without a cent 
§ deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO a bicycle or a pair 
NOT BUY f tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
Wmbicycle, and have learned our wheard of 
Me Prices and marvelous new 1914 offers. 
git! is all it will cost you to 
\ ONE CENT write a postal and every 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
ey return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 
res, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., dept.B-50, Chicago 





















B® HELP! 
For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute symptoms 
and cures permanently. Stay at home in comfort. 


Bulletin Y-133 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 





| 





STAMMER 


rial lesson with good advice, explaining | Ur eepe methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gol edal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 








Four-Blade Pearl- 
Handle Knife, No. 847 





While Value 
7 5c They $1.00 
© Last 


HIS KNIFE is of 

special value. The 

four blades are 
made from Wardlow 
English Steel, carefully 
tempered, hardened 
and polished. The 
handle is of heavy iri- 
descent pearl, with nail 
notches, for easy open- 
ingofthe blades. Length 
of Knife when closed, 
3% inches. 


Our Offer 


For a limited time, or until 
our present supply is ex- 
hausted, we will give the 
Pearl- Handle Knife te 
Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscrip- 
tion, postage paid us. 
Former price $1.00. Pres- 
ent price, while they last, 
75 cents each, post-paid. 











Perry Mason Company, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 


THE 





aid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 


Money for Renewals should be-sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is Mable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, which 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 





201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











SHINGLES. 


HINGLES is the common name 

for a disease known in medi- 
cine as herpes zoster; an impres- 
sive name that comes from two 
Greek words, herpo, I creep, and 
zoster, a girdle. Herpes is an erup- 
tion that may appear on almost any 
part of the body; it is properly 
called shingles or herpes zoster only when it | 
comes round the trunk. 

Shingles generally begin with pain, not unlike 
that of neuralgia, which is often quite severe in 
the parts where the eruption is to appear. After 
a time, varying from a few hours to several days, 
groups of large pimples appear, and the skin all 
about the eruption becomes inflamed and slightly 
swollen. The pimples do not appear all at once, 
but in a suecession of little crops, and they go on 
to form small vesicles that are filled with a trans- 
parent fluid. As the eruption comes out, the 
neuralgie pains generally diminish. 

Shingles, like attacks of herpes in other parts of 
the body, follow the course of an inflamed nerve. 
It is very unusual for the girdle to surround the 
body completely, but there is no foundation for 
the common belief that such a condition leads 
to fatal results. The disease ordinarily runs a 
course of from ten days to two weeks, although 
with elderly persons it is sometimes more per- 
sistent. The pain of an attack also is likely to be 
more severe with the old than with the young, but 
on the other hand, old persons are less likely to 
suffer from the disease. 

Any condition that can give rise to the inflam- | 
mation of a nerve may cause shingles. In many 
cases, it seems to be the result of an infec- | 
tion. Rheumatism and the so-called gouty diathe- 
sis predispose to it. It may accompany influenza 








| unwholesome things people will eat. 


| east, one west, and one south, which indicates a 


| day. 
th the picture of the surrender of Cornwallis, 


Pickles are | 
a relic of the dark ages.” 

“T never thought of that,” Rachel replied, “but 
I do‘ know that I have a knack for inaking them, 
and as long as that is so, nobody can rob me of 
the pleasure of it. I’m making a new kind. 
Won’t you try one, Vesta?” 

“Certainly not,” Miss Vesta replied, stiffly. 
Going down the path ten minutes later, she puz- 
zled over the offer. ‘Why did she do it when I 
had told her I didn’t like them?” she said to 
herself. } 

But Rachel Farnum, back in her kitchen, was 
laughing to herself. 


STRANGE BLUNDERS OF ARTISTS. 


N the dome of the Capitol at Washington there | 

are eight great paintings — carefully designed 
and executed by the artists for the adornment of | 
the nation’s greatest building. Yet five of them | 
are either defective in technique, or in error as to | 
natural or historical facts. 

One of the best-known pictures is that in which 
Washington is shown resigning his commission to 
the Continental Congress. There are two young 
yirls, almost life-size, standing in the foregrouid. 
‘hey are very pretty young girls; but one of them 
has three hands! One left hand rests on the 
shoulder of her companion; another left hand is 
round her companion’s waist. Doubtless the 
artist, Trumbull, painted both hands to see which 
pose he preferred, and then forgot to paint out 
the superfluous hand. ae 

Diagonally across the rotunda is the. painting of 
the baptism of Pocahontas. Sitting in the fore- 

round is Opecancanough, the uncle of Poca- 
10ntas. He is barefooted, and the artist has given 
him six toes on his left foot! : 

In the painting of the landing of Columbus, 
which used to be reproduced on the five-dollar | 
bank-note, the artist has painted three flags. 
They are very well-drawn, but one is blowing 


| 
o | 
| 
| 


very variable condition of the wind on that famous 


General ey is conspicuous, seated upon 
a white horse. But General Washington was not 
present at the surrender. Cornwallis did not sur- 
render his army in person, but sent a subordinate 
officer to do so. nesereney, Washington de- 
tailed an officer of correspond ng rank to receive 
the surrender. It would have been a breach of | 
military etiquette for Washington to be present. 
The fifth picture, “‘Signing of the Declaration of | 
Independence at Philadelphia, on July Fourth, 
1776,” is wrong only in the title. The Declaration | 
was adopted on July 4th, but it was not signed by 
the members of the Congress until August 2, 1776. 
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A LESSON IN SWIMMING. 


ARLY one morning, writes a friend of The 
Companion, | was standing on the bank of 
a small stream that runs along the border of a 
heavily timbered swamp. 1 had been quiet for 
some time, listening to the song of a bird, when I 
heard a rustling in the bushes a little distance 


| away, and the shrill whimpering cries of some 


animal. Suddenly a mother coon and two young 
ones a little more than a quarter-grown, emerged 
from the cover. The cries were coming from 
these babies; perhaps they were protesting 
against what was about to happen. 


When the mother reached the stream, she 


The Summer Health Drink 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A healthful, invigorating and delicious tonic bever- 
age—more cooling and refreshing than lemonade.{ Adr. 








or malaria, and sometimes it appears to be the plunged into the water and swam about for a few 
result of an emotional disturbance. The treat- | ———— in great —— ey finn returned 

hich ¢ siciz i ai | he shore, and taking one of the little ones in 
ment, which a physician should direct, aims to | her mouth as a cat carries a kitten, she started 


relieve the pain, and protect the pimples or ves-| pack into the stream. 


cicles from rupture. It is usual to apply some | 
soothing and healing ointments, and to build up 
the strength of the patient with nourishing and 


easily digested food. 
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MISS VESTA’S CALLS. 


T was a lovely summer afternoon 
when Miss Vesta Sheldon started 
on a round of calls. She went to 
Delia Percy’s first. Delia was, on 
sans the piazza, crocheting: She had 
MN . just designed a new pattern, and | 
Nees her dark face was shining with the 
joy of the artist. When the gate 
clicked, she started, and glanced quickly about 
her as if she meant to conceal her work, but 
it was too late. She drew forward a chair, and 
began to talk nervously about the church picnic. 
But Miss Vesta would not be diverted. 

‘Ts that a new piece of lace, Delia?’ she asked. 

“Yes, it is,” Delia acknowledged. ‘‘There— 
there are so many things to use nice lace for,” 
she added, in apology. 

“For my part, [ never could see how anybody 
can waste her life making a thing like lace,” 
Miss Vesta said, vigorously. “I’ve no doubt it’s 
pretty, but think of all the valuable things you 
might do with the time! Well, I must be going, 
Delia. I've half a dozen calls to make.” 

Delia protested half-heartedly. When her caller | 
had gone she took up her lace, but her pleasure | 
in it was gone. “I suppose,” she said, “I ought 
to be doing something instructive. There’s that 
book on China Vesta lent me—’ With a sigh 
she went for the book; the brightness had gone 
froin the afternoon. 

Miss Vesta’s next call was at Amy Collins’s. 
Amy came in, flushed and disheveled; she had 
been having a game of tennis with her ten-year- | 
old boy. ‘“‘He—he won’t always want his mother | 
to play with him,” she said. “TI can’t bear to miss | 
a chance.” 

“You'd better be training him in useful things,” 
Miss Vesta declared. 

Amy’s eyes widened in surprise. “Why, I 
couldv’t!” she said. “I don’t know useful things | 
—for a boy. Doesn’t the school do that?” 

“It’s a mother’s duty to learn,” Miss Vesta | 
replied. 

That call, too, was restrained and uncomfort- | 
able. But when Miss Vesta reached Rachel Far- | 
num’s, she found no restraint about Rachel. She | 
came in with her big kitchen apron on; the whole | 
house was reeking with the smell of hot vinegar. | 

“The comfort of pickles is that there’s no dis- 
guising them,” Rachel said, cheerfully, ‘“‘so you’re | 
not tempted to try.” | 

“It is marvelous,” Miss Vesta asserted, ‘“‘what | 




























| throw him as far as possible from her. 


| gotten her name. 


The young coon was not eager for tlie bath. He 


| kicked and cried lustily, but there was no help for 
| it. His mother would hold him by the neck, and 


with what purchase she could get in the water, 
If he tried 
to swim shoreward, she would head him off. If 
he swam to her, she would swim away from him, 
or push him under with her nose. She appeared 
to be enjoying herself, but the poor youngster was 
far from happy. 

At first 1 almost thought that she intended to 
drown her offspring, but | soon found out that she 
knew what she was doing, and why she was doing 
it. After eight or ten minutes of this heroic in- 


| struction in the art of swimming, she helped the 


half-drowned kitten up the bank, where he sat and | 
shivered, while she repeated the performance with 

his brother. Then the family returned quietly | 
into the swamp. j 
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AN ABSENT-MINDED CRITIC. 
YOUNG girl recently went up to a policeman 
in a Boston street and told him she had for- 
Her predicament was more 
awkward but less amusing than that of the late 
Archbishop Trench. 


He resigned the See of Dublin on account of 
his age, and thereafter «welt in London. Once, 
however, he went back to visit his successor, Arch- 
bishop Plunket. 

viding himself in his old palace, sitting at 
his old dinner-table, and gazing across it at his 
wife, he lapsed in memory to the days when he 
was master of the house. In the middle of the 
dinner he looked over at his wife, and remarked, 
gently: 

“T am afraid, my love, that we must put this 
cook down among our failures!” | 


* & 


WHY, INDEED ? 


CERTAIN captain had been lecturing his new | 

recruits at some length on “The Duties of a 
Soldier.” At last he thought the time had come 
to find out just what he had accomplished. 


Casting his eye over the room, he fixed on Private 
Murphy as his first victim. “Private Murphy,” he 
asked, ‘“‘why should a soldier be ready to die for 
his country ?” 

The private scratched his head for a while; then 
an ingratiating smile flitted across his face. “Sure, 
captain,” he said, pleasantly, “you’re quite right. 
Why should he ?”’ 


NO TIME FOR PLAY. 
EN-YEAR-OLD William came home one day 
in a regrettable state of disorder, and a some- 

what bruised face. 

“Q Willie! Willie!” exclaimed his mother, 
shocked and grieved. “You have disobeyed me 
again! How often have I told you not to play with 
that naughty Johnson boy ?” 

“Mama,” said William, in utter disgust at this 
feminine reprimand, ‘do I look as if I had been 
playing with anybody ?” 











PERFECTION IN MIXING 


IS PRODUCED BY USING 


Lightning Mi 

When you know how quickly and 
thoroughly the ‘‘ROBERTS’’ mixes 
and beats eggs, custards, gravies, 
etc.; how it mixes soft drinks and 
a hundred other things, and how 
simple, how cleanly and how well- 
made it is, you won’t be willing to 
keep house without it. It’s only 
. 5 size by 
— Parcel Post for this abso- 
utely unequaled mixer. o can 
afford not to own one? Who 
wouldn’t save time and money on 
an investment like this ? 


Write for Illustrated Circular 


Dorsey Mfg. Co. 
78 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 


STOPPED SHORT 
TAKING TONICS, AND BUILT UP ON RIGHT FOOD. 

The mistake is frequently made of trying to 
build up a worn-out nervous system on so-called 
tonics—drugs. 

New material from which to rebuild wasted 
nerve cells, is what should be supplied, and this 
can be obtained only from proper food. 

“Two years ago I found myself on the verge of 
a complete nervous collapse, due to overwork and 
study, and to illness in the family,” writes a Wis. 
young mother. 

““My friends became alarmed because I grew 
pale and thin and could not sleep nights. I took 
varioys tonics prescribed by physicians, but their 
effects wore off shortly after I stopped taking 
them. My food did not seem to nourish me and I 
gained no flesh nor blood. 

“Reading of Grape-Nuts, I determined to stop 
the tonics and see what a change of diet would do. 
I ate Grape-Nuts four times a day with cream and 
drank milk also, went to bed early after eating a 
dish of Grape-Nuts before retiring. 

“In about two weeks I was sleeping soundly. 
In a short time gained 20 Ibs. in weight and felt 
like a different woman. My little daughter whom 
I was obliged to keep out of school last spring on 
account of chronic catarrh, has changed from a 
thin, pale nervous child to a rosy, healthy girl and 
has gone back to school this fall. 

“Grape-Nuts and fresh air were the only agents 
used to accomplish the happy results.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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The freedom froin serious 
digestive trouble in babies 
raised on Mellin’s Food and 
milk is the. result of the action 
of Mellin's Food on the milk, 
making a mixture similar to 
mother’s milk in composition 
and digestibility, thus furnish- 
ing baby’s young organism 
a natural food. . 

Send for our instructive book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


61 medals and diplomas have been 
awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 




















riority during its nearly 50 years of 
success in all parts of the World. 
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Give baby a 
Mennen 


Rub 


If your baby is restless and 
sleepless, there is nothing 
so soothing as a Mennen 
rub. 


When impossible to give 
baby a bath,a Mennen rub 
should be given and will 
be found just as effective. 


Dust the entire body with 
Mennen’sBorated Talcum Toilet 
Powder, and rub in with a light, 
soothing touch. Be especially 
generous in the creases and folds 
where the skin is subject to ir- 
ritation. Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Powder possesses the 
correct medicinal properties to 
afford immediate relief for prickly 
heat, rash, tender raw skin, and 
chafing. ‘ 


During this hot weather, a 
Mennen rub should be the last 
thing before you put your baby 
to sleep. The soft, agreeable 
feel induces sleep and promotes 
perfect rest—soothes and com- 
forts when nothing else will. 


MEeEnnen’s BorATED 
TalcumToilet Powder 


Sample tin 4c; or for 15c, postpaid, we 
will send you our ‘‘Week End Kit,”’ 
composed of sample packages talcum 
powder, toilet soap, cream dentifrice, 
etc. For sale everywhere. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





None genuine without this trademark 
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W gn every intending purchaser of a sewing machine to © 
iF " ee the NEW COMPANION and our method of i 
eo 6s Sellin ' ‘oh- ‘ ‘ , 

= e this et grade family machine direct from the factory to 5 
A ’ 

a | ome at a large saving for each purchaser. This machine NI 
Ny is — in eight different styles, each warranted for ten years S 
x an on 
: elivered free to any freight office east of Colorado, under 2 

n ager —— 

. ; g —_ to refund the full purchase price if machine is fi 
; . satis: actory after a three months’ trial in your home. How | 
fH all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated by 
: booklet, sent free to any inquirer. at 
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5 If You Need a New Machine This Fall, Read This A} 
‘ , asain te. oo a any size, will be given to every woman a 
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Ni px mn A -_ size| as per your offer. I enclose five cents for postage, ie = FN] 
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Ny ORY PRICE. N 
. THIS OFFER IS GOOD ONLY FOR THE NEXT TEN DAYS, SO WRITE NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET IT. fy 
Write to Sewing Machine Department, 
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When the heat of Summer weather 
Makes you wonder what to eat, 

Polly says, “We'll have Post Toasties 
And enjoy a Royal Treat.” 














